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Preface 



The thcnu* of the 1983 Genlral States Conference, "Language Learning: 
Gateway for Growth," recognizes the past and anticipates the future of 
the profession. This year's meeting marks the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Conference as well as a return to St. Louis after an eight-year absence. The 
program is a hving definition of growth as perceived by all the conference 
participants. Featuring seventeen conference workshops, over seventy in- 
dividual presentations, three general sessions keynoted by persons of na- 
tional prominence, and the conferring of the Paul Simon Award (for the 
promotion of language and international studies) by the person in whose 
honor it is named, this program symbolizes the growth of the Conference 
during the past fifteen years. 

Formany of the 1,000 participants, **growth" is defined in profession- 
al teriiis. We foreign language teachers and those of us who teach English 
to speakers of other languages are observing an ever increasing potential 
for language instruction. Both the areas and the levels of this professional 
expansion are diverse, ranging from the preschool child to the retired 
adult and from the individual seeking personal enhancement to the highly 
skilled specialist with specific needs for additional language learning. 

Others define "growth** in personal terms for the learner. The indi- 
vidual who learns to understand and use the language of another is also 
increasing the likelihood of understanding and appreciating that other 
person's attitudes and behaviors. In the classroom and beyond, language 
learning carries with it the benefits of cultural enrichment for the learner. 

Still others define "growth'' in personal terms for the teacher/ In 
addition to the rewards of knowing we have been effective, there await 
the challenges posed by the broadening perimeters of our profession and 
the apparently limitless promises of the computer age. What we teach and 
the ways we teach constantly need our evaluation, our modification, and 
our articulation. 

Finally, merely being at a professional meeting with the scope and 
purpose of the Central States Conference gives to most the sense that 
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"growth** is not always tangible and definable, but rathf r a positive feeling 
realized through professional, social and personal ei/counters with one's 
colleagues. 

The 1983 ('onference seeks to carry on the fine t-adition eftabKshed 
during the past fifteen years. 

Nile D. Vernon 

J.9(St3 Program Chairperson 
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Introduction 



Alan Garfinkel 

Purdue University, Lafayclle, Indiana 



In 1980, the United States Postal Service honored American education 
with a stamp bearing the legend '^Learning never ends" and a reproduc- 
tion of Josef Alber's painting **Homage to the Square: Glow/' The repro- 
duction features sets of squares, one inside the next, that give the impression 
of continuing endlessly and, in combination with the legend, it illustrates 
an important concept in American education — the notion that learning is 
never complete. Many people have a strong tendency to label and catego- 
rize that leads some to falsely assume that a label, **major in foreign 
languages/' for example, indicates the completion of learning. The label 
may indicate a certain number of hours spent in a classroom. However, 
it does not necessarily indicate that learning has ended. It may, in fact, 
have just begun. In recent years, American education in general ar l -he 
language field in particular have paid progressively more attention to the 
continuing nature of learning. By dedicating its 1983 meeting to the 
theme of growth in all its forms. The Central States L r ference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages is showing how the continuing nature of 
education is being emphasized in the Centra! States region. In March, 
1983» approximately eighty presenters and nearly a thousand conferees 
gathered in St. Louis, Missouri for sessions that emphasized growth of all 
kinds, ranging from the growth experienced by a youthful student who 
studies language for a short time and discovers that it is something of 
personal value, to that of the teacher who, after many courses and subse- 
quent degrees, finds pleasure in discovering a new way to present one skill 
or another likely to make language more interesting to students. 

This volume offers a compact summary of the 1983 Central Stales 
Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, beginning with a base 
point taken from the 1982 meeting. That base point is an incisive and 
comprehensive picture of the slate of the art of language teaching by a 
well established leader in our field, Mary Finocchiaro. The directions 
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subsequently taken by other leaders of our field show that professional 
growth in our field is moving in the diroclion set for us by Finocchiaro and 
others. Finocchiaro called our attention particularly to language faught for 
specific purposes, and the contents of tl;is volume lead one to see that the 
1983 conference exhibits a markedly strong emphasis on just that kind of 
teaching. , 

The next four articles of this volume are related to teaching for 
.communicative purposes. Dana Carton uses the theme of travel as a 
background for the first 1983 article in the volume. Here we learn the 
techniques of using interviews and application procedures in the context 
of passpbrts to teach all the basic language skills. Barbara Snyder and 
Carolaim DeSelms show how communicative teaching leads to growth in 
language^ skill and, at the same time, growth in the self-concept that is 
essential to any kind of learning. Ronald W. Walker continues the tlieme 
of language for special purposes by demonstrating techniques for motivat- 
ing reading and causing progress in one language skill to support and 
generate progress in another. He uses partly fictional United Nations 
Security Council meetings and real news reportage as the media for 
achievement in language learning. Michael D. Oates and D. C. Hawlcy 
give yet another view of teaching language for communication. They 
provide ideas for specific activities including an extracurricular language 
weekend and native speaker interviews. 

Steven J. Sacco and Beverly G. Marckel are as much concerned with 
cbmmunication and specific purpose as their colleagues, but their focus is 
exclusively on the reading skill They show how to provide for student 
grow th in language learning by using such realistic niaterials as postcards 
and newspaper clippings to supplement or even supplant text- 
book-oriented reading materials. 

Oscar Ozete\s contribution is more specialized than most of the other 
papers in the volume. It specifies one point in Spanish grammar and 
provides an analysis of its treatment by textbooks, accompanied by a 
synthesis of recommended classroom procedures. 

No fortune-teller is required to determine tjiat~computer assisted 
instruction is an arena for present and future growth in our field. Millie 
Mellgren points out the challenges that this new medium of instruction 
issues and the opportunities it offers, 
^^^.^^^osertiarie A. Benya and Bettye L. Myer offer a different approach 
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To TlfFX^^ lor l^tMrKMiiary sc'hc)()l laiigiia^^^^ leacliiiig. 

They roconmieiul a program that integrates language learning, concept 
development, and cross-cultural understanding as integral parts of a lan- 
guage program. 

Robert L. Ballinger and Virginia S. Hallinger lire experienced high" 
sc hoo] tea e hers. 1 .i k e si ) i n ci 1 1 y ot he rs, tl ley rec( mi ni end individual i zed_ 
teaching. I hrn ever, they do so in the light of their own classroom experi- 
ences, making suggestions for identifying and accommodating learner 
- neetl s- \v i 1 1 k)u t ~h ) i gett i n g-t eacl i e 1 1 ced sv " 

Wynona W. Wilkins presents some advice for those who would estab- 
lish another o( the country's most widespread vehicles for professional 
growth, the statewide foreign language newsletter As editoi of FLAND 
News, one of the best known of such newsletters, she offers experience and 
practical advice to future newsletter editor^ who have an interest in carry- 
ing on the tradition of service and information she has established. 

The papers collected -in this volume provide a wide assortment of 
\Mews on grcjwth for teachers and learners. They deal with all the basic 
language skills and the teaching of culture. They show that the language 
classroom is just what the 1983 Conference theme calls it: A Gateway^to 
'Growth. 
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A Look 



qo 

Kj at Our Profession: 

*^ Common Concerns, Common Dreams 

Mary Finocchia^ 

U.S. Embassy, Rome, Italy 



As maiiy of yoii know/I laiighl French for eight years in the New York 
City high schools before being catapulted into an ESL program. At that 
time — Vm talking about 1940— one taught ESL only if foreign language 
assignments were not available. I received the assignment because I was 
willing to take a class — euphemistically labeled an adjustment class — in 
which there were young men from nin^eteen different ethnic backgrounds 
who understood no English, as well as ten functionally illiterate American 
native speakers. All had been in jail a minimum of three times. 

I managed to survive and was glad, for during the experience I had 
learned several important truths; 



L Teaching foreign languages had allowed me'to slip — without change 

- of approach or method— into the teaching of -English as.a-second^ 

language. 

2. The awareness and satisfaction of the stud^jnts' basic human needs 
of security and self-esteem were a prerequisite to their desire to 
acquire knowledge. / 

3. A knowledge and judicious use of the students' native language 
facilitated comprehension and learning. . 

4. Most important of alK making the students feel loved and re- 
spected — despite their personal problems and their anger at socie- 



mmS ' *Kcynoto address. Central Stales Conference on the Teaehing of Foreign Languages. Louisville. 
{\ Kentucky. April 22-24, 1982 (Theme: KSL aiui the Foreign Language Teacher). Dr. Finocchiaro is 

Professor Emeritus al The City College, of New York and is now a special consultant on ESL to the 

U.S. Embassy in Rome, 
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ty — was I lie principal l acloi in engendering and sustaining 
motivation. 

One other rniiui-hoggling insight came out of my experience: I real- 

~ ized that foreign language teachers, for whom there were few openings 
at that time, could be gainfully employed due to the ever-increasing 

"'"'demand fbr"ES[/prY%ranis and am niake a niajor contriBntion to the 
emerging field. While 1 did not hesitate to say to anyone who would listen 
that foreign language teachers should have a pivotal role in ESL programs, 
only in rare instances did perceptive school principals or college heads 
utilize the expertise and special skills of foreign language teachers. 

For nearly thirty years, organizations such as the MLA and NCTE 
resisted all attempts at calling joint meetings. It was in about 1971 that 

^ , ACTFL devoted several sections of their annual meeting to the very 
obvious similarities between teaching ESL and foreign languages. On the 
local level, the situation was even more hopeless. Boards of education 
insisted, for example, that programs for nonnative speakers of English be 
organized by heads of the English department. The truth is that being a 
native speaker of English or a teacher of English has never qualified 

_„anypneJo_teadl_ESL^_.uu^essl^^ 

English language system and has acquired the skills of teaching a foreign 
language and culture. 

I need not tell the members of this audience that the results of this 

2^_^policy were tragic. Thousands of Puerto, Ricans, Mexicans, Cubans, and 
others were' not placed in appropriate classes, since few people in the 
EngHsh clepartment \vere available to translate record the students' 

; : homeland; to interpret the school programs there; to interview youngsters 
and parents; to learn about their educational and cultural backgrounds; 
to prepare curricula and materials; to help plan admission and achieve- 
ment tests; or to provide services and programs that would have given the 
newcomers the opportunity to enter the mainstream of the school and to 
enjoy a mutually accepting relationship between themselves and estab- 
lished conmnmity members. In those early, years of ESL teaching, only 
foreignlanguage teachers were endowed with the insights, the knowledge, 

; and the skills to attain such goals., The hostility which often existed be- 
tween immigrant groups and other community members could have been 
avoided with the types of community wide programs with which foreign 
language teachers had been familiar for years. 
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IvSL rrscaic-licis and IcarlKT.s today art* rvdiscovcring — many years 
Uh) lalf — some ot the approaches and tcehniques that foreign language 
teachers have used for. decades, if not for centuries, i anr embarrassed 
wUv-u people i\i lluly orothcr countries rush up to me joyfully to deseribe 
what they consider innovative techniques and experiments that foreign 
iaiVgUagt' tCiichers knew 

the direct methods, the (^ouin .series, the language experience approach, 
the inductive approach to grammatical understanding, and the so-called 
cognitive code theory in current terminology, to name only a few. Worse, 
perhaps, than the results of tlie lack of awareness of appropriate tech- 
niques was the laet that learners in ESL programs were often made to feel 
that they had no culture and that their native language was something to 
he put aside and forgotten during the school days. For years, ESL research 
studies underscored the need for relevance and timeliness in teaching 
but — by and large — ignored the timeless, universal values that foreign 
language teachers had learned about along with the literature, language, 
and cultural insights they had acquired in order to practice the profession 
of foreign language teaching. 

in-thescMntr<>(luetor>^remarks-l have felt compelled to deplore-t he- 
fact that tew have stressed the need for what should have been a necessary 
and beneficial dialogue between the FL and ESL/EFL professions. I must 
congratulate you most sincerely for the initiative you have taken at this 
Conference. Now 1 should like us to take a brief look at what I see as the 
present state of our joint profession, the concerns and problems, the myths - 
and the- realities, the dreams and hopes for the future. 

Concerns and Realities 

While numerous ideas and hypotheses are surfacing in many corners;: 
of the world (1 have just participated in seminars in five European and 
African countries and have found that they too harbor similar doubts and 
controversies), 1 feel at the present time that we are at the crossroads wMth 
only two or three paths that seem to be worth exploring. It is a time wdien 
books, articles, and conference themes suggest dichotomies in theories as 
well as opposition to some of the intuitive, eclectic, sometimes traditional 
practices that teachers find effective in their classrooms. Too many as- 
sumptions are emerging, some old but garbed in new raiment and some 
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wluclveaiuiol lu»lp but elicit llie euiniiienl, "But the emperor is not wear- 
: ing any elothes." 

I am eoneerned that there is no strong linguistie theory to piijt in the 
" [7larr^f"tht*-striK*lural-einphasis-\vhieh CN^firaeteriz 

hite 1940s to the h\te 196()s. Neither is there a viable psychological theory 

to fill the void left by ( Chomsky's demolition of Skinner's slimulus-response 

theory. 

Furthermore, some of the new methodologies advocated today are 
not feasible in normal classrooms and teaching situations and dd not 
specify a period of time for the^attainment of communicative competence, 
the primary objective of today's foreign language and ESL programs. We 
will liave tt) wait until some of the method(Slogies are embodied in a 
complete curriculum bei7irt^vre^eGidtL.U2_jidopt approaches like Sugges- 
topedia, The Silent Way, Tf)tal Pliysipal Responst?r^to<^L-oU.iers. I would 
' suggest, however, that within these approaches we experiment witKllibse 
techniques whiclywe find interesting and which we could add to the 
strategies we alrc^idy .i.se. 

Teachers are asking numerous valid questions that require further 

research and experimentation as well as collaboration between classroom 

teachers and researchers. Among these are: Should the native language of 
the .student be used in teaching a second or third language? Should we 
insist on mastery rather than on a potential ability within competence and 
performance which the student can acquire gradually in a spiral approach 

■ as he or she proceeds through the program? When should reading be 
_ started, long after speaking has been introduced or early in the course as 

some are advocating today? Should curricula for teaching language for' 
special purposes contain a basic corpus of material before technical, voca- 
tional, or professional terms are introduced? Do they really differ from 
programs that teach language for academic purposes? Several other con- 
• i corns come immediately to mind, particularly as I think of countries 
abroad. 

Some university courses do not offer pre-service teacher training, so 
that students never have the opportunity to learn about methodology, 
. sociology, psychology, and all other enabling sciences. Even when offered, 

■ the university professor may never have spent any time in a secondary 
/ classroom either observing or teaching. Neither are courses often given in 

the language the students arc going to teach. They are given— except in 
• I rare instances — in the teachers* nafiVe-^kngnage. 

17 
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Also. ros(*arch sliitlios oil(Mi do not seem to liavr the benefit of llie 
collal)orali(^n of classroom l(»acli(»rs (those on the firing lin(0 who will later 
l)(» asked to implement tlie results of the researcli. Moreover, abstract and 
esoteric terms ar(» us(hI in reporting tlie r(\seareh, wliieli make it impossible 
or difficult for t(»achers and the hiy public to understand the research 
findings. Ev(»n more (l(»irinientab both here and abroad, is thai much 
research is based on the study of one or two cases in one or two situations 
and then immediately rushed into print oidy to be revised six months later 
based on still another limited research study. 

(Classroom t(»xts also do not seem to hav(» the beuc^fit of the collabora- 
tion of classroom teachers. The age level for which [\\c t(»xt will be suitable 
is S(»ldom sp(»cifi(»d. Exercises contain sentences given in random order so 
that t(»aeli(*rs are often forced to renumber the sentences and to review 
them sevTraltimes when students are asked to go to the language laborato- 
ly as a follow-up activity. The tasks and activities suggested for practice 
are not feasible* in many areas where appropriate resources are lacking in 
the community. 

Th'e most important problem that I see is that there has been a 
S!ngiilaHa<:'Lx)f. recognition of classroom teachers' efforts except in a few 
language teachers' T\ssociati()ns whi honor teachers with awards and 
incentives. Irresponsible statements appeaTMn lhe press and in articles and 
journals, which humiliate teachers. Tlie demands made on teachers are 
unrealistic in many of the difficult situations in which teaching takes place. 
The insistence on teacher accountability, teacher behaviors, and the in- 
timidating interaction analy.sis grids of the 70s were, demotivaling to 
teachers and, therefore, to learners. The truth is that the teacher is the 
crucial variable in the learning and teaching process. 

Let me turn now to some truths which will elaborate on some of the 
points above and which I would like to share with you. 

All of us should become deeply aware of four essential characteristics 
that are the hallmarks of superior teachers. All begin with the letter C. 

First, a comniilmenl to the profession. It is obvious that you have 
that. Your presence at the Conference^ your warm and pertinent involve- 
ment, and your attendance at I be workshop sessions indicate that you have, 
a strong commitment to your [)rofes.sji;n and that you wish to continue to 
kcci) abreast changes in it. 

Second, the conviction that all normal human beings can learn. Some 
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will need more lime. Some will need to use iMliffereiil modality. Some will 
learn belter by looking at a printed page while listening to a tape or to a 
teacher. Others will learn by taking notes on the material read. 

Third, the courage to discard nonproductive teaching strategies which 
are not in harmony with the expectations of the community in which we 
teach, with onr students' learning styles and rhythms, and with our teach- 
ing personalities. 

iMiially, a corollary to that: the confidence m ourselves to develop the 
strengths and capacities that each of us ha*, within ourself. These may not 
be similar to the teacher's next door, nor should they necessarily be. Our 
use of our potential capacities will enable us to teach more effectively and 
efficiently and to ensure student learning. 

The following credo has vast implications for each of us: While we 
can describe the teaching process in great detail, no one has ever been able 
to describe the learning process. No one really knows how human beings 
lenrn, Th ere are numerous hypotheses, of course, but none has been pro\'en 
conciusiveiy. Several assumptions have sprung up in the last twenty years. 
They have been designed to take the place of the ill-fated audiolingual 
method. Alas, some are strategies which were used centuries or decades 
ago and which have resurfaced under new names. There are also more 
recent theories about the functions of the left and right sides of the brain. 
Chomsky, as you may recall, hypothesized that all human beings are born 
with an LAD (language acquisition device). Chomsky, however, was talk- 
ing about learning or acquiring one's native language. He stated categori- 
cally that his hypothesis luld no relevance to second or foreign language 
learning. Whether this is true or not, however, not enough was said or 
written about the activation of the LAD. What factors are involved which 
the cla.ssroom teacher might use? Should there be, for example, a variety 
of stimuli, extensive use of the students' learning enviroimient, immersion 
in the language and culture, of the target language? 
■ We should not be impressed by slogans or climb t)n the bandwagon 
of the dichotomies and oppositions thai spring up periodically in journals 
or texts. There should never be an either/or decision about educational or 
linguistic theories or .strategies. For e.xample, the cognitive-code approach 
to the learning of grammar (the time-honored deductive approach to 
presentation and practice) should not be opposed to the habit-formation 
theory. The two are extensions of one another, and both are necessary. 
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Accuracy should not be opposed to llucr cy. Kveryonc needs to be fluent; 
those who w'sh to use the hinguage professionally as leacliers, broadcast- 
ers, or writers reciuire absolute accuracy. Language learning (the formal 
learning that takes place in the classroom) should not be opposed to 
language ac(iiiisition (the language one learns through internalizing stimu- 
li from the environment). Integrative motivation (the desire to participate 
in the target language community) should not be opposed to instrumental 
motivation (the desire to learn the foreign language in order to get good 
grades or to enter a profession or vocation where the language is needed 
to aspire to a better paying jol)). 1 could continue with further oppositions 
on which pages of print are spent to the confusion of classroom teachers 
who are becoming more and uktc frustrated by the continual swing of 
the pendulum. 

We must distinguish between teaching and testing, between the teach- 
ers' role and responsibility and that of the students. 1 am becoming a little 
impatient with the talks and articles that recommend that the teachers 
stand aside and turn over to the students the responsibility for learning 
reading, writing, grammar, or whatever. Should not our decision, depend 
on the iige of the learners, their educational backgrounds, their language 
levels (both competence and performance in the native language and the 
foreign language), and their immediate communicative needs? Do they 
plan, for example, to migrate to the target language country? Are they 
applying for admi.ssion to a university where they will need the target 
language to get into the inainstre^am? 

While evaluations of our students* achievement, our curriculum, our 
le.xts, and our teaching strategies are important, it is more essential that, 
we teach in order to facilitate student learning. Evaluation cao be underta-- 
ken when we are sure that we have tanght the portions of the language 
and cultural system to be tested thoroughly enough so that students can 
experience success in any formative or snmmative test. By the same token, 
learners should not be asked to go home and read tbe next two or three 
pages or to write a free composition unless they have been thoroughly 
prepared in class through such measures as a discussion of tbe topic, help, 
with the lexical items and the cultural allusions, and a careful explanation 
of the tasks and activities to be performed. 

To conclude this all too brief listing, our methods should be eclectic ■ 
but not haphazard or random. The teacher should select from a number 
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of ciirrenl or Iraclilioiuil melliods of presentation and practice which can 
be integrated into a colierent and logical whole and— please allow nie to 
repeat — whieh are in consonance with the teacher's personality, the stu- 
dents learning styles and rhylluns, and hoard of education or community 
demands. 

Translation (the use of the native language and the eni[)hasis on the 
students' native culture) has again become fashionable. What could be 
more logical? Our students do not come to us as tabulae rasae. They come 
with a perfectly adequate linguistic and cultural background, whicli has 
served as a symbol of identity with their families and conmumity since 
birth. 

A Possible Approach 

\ Having touched oii sonie myths and realities, I should like to turn now 
to the charact(M-istics of a functional-notional approach, because I feel it 
embodies many valid sociological and psycholinguistic principles. Unfor- 
tunately, misunderstandings have arisen about this particular communica- 
tive approach. Let me assure you, for example, that grammar is not "out," 
and that reading and writing are integral parts of the approach. It is now 
being used at all levels of the school system and in the teaching of numer- 
ous foreign languages. 

Without wishing to proselytize, I feel that the functional-notional 
approach holds great promise. It leads to communicative competence 
from the very first day. It recommends the use of the spiral approach in 
presentation and practice. As Figures 1-4 show, it integrates /?/nr^ions 

; (the purposes for which human beings usejanguage), all the elements in 
[\\e situation (people, place, time, topic), the specific notions (the lexical 
items needed to coniplete the function in the majority of speech acts), 
semantic theory, and humanistic techniques.: It includes structure, and 
notions. It emphasizes the fact that the language used must be appropriate 
in the .social situation in which the speech act is taking place. Even more 
importantly, it stresses tha.' content and methodology must satisfy the 
basic, universal human need? recognizejd by all psychologists: the need for 
security, a sense of belonging, identity, self-esteem, and self-realization, 
n And now, in conclusion, what do I feel about the 80s? I entertain four 

z hope^ and dreams for the future. 
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Figure 1' 
Sociocuhiiral Themes 




Figure 2' 
A Structural Topic 
(Personal Pronouns) 
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Figure 3 

Elenienls in a Connnuuicalive Approach 
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First, I would like to see the communicative or the function- 
al-notional approach taken into serious consideration by members of the 
ESL and foreign language professions, but adapted w^herever necessary. 

Second, I would like education courses (pedagogy, methodology) 
raised to the level of a respectable science at the university level. Teaching 
can be described and there is nq reason why research in many of the 
controversial facets of the teaching process cannot be made the subject of 
Tellable experimentation. ' 

Also, more studies should be undertaken related to the effects of 
; personality variables of learners on language acquisition. Learning and 
teaching strategies could then be devised so that personality traits can be 
matched, where feasible, to individual, group, and even to class-wide 
activities. There has been too much misunderstanding about the definition 
of motivation and about its importance in language learning and teaching. 

Finally, schools should be even more responsive than they are today 
to the problems and hopes of minority groups. We have come a long way 
in the last century, but not nearly far enough. Unless we can give minority 
; group youngsters and adults the feeling that we are doing everytliing 
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Planning the Units 
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possible to salisly tlie luiinaii needs (hey consider hasie to their well-being, 
they will never feel that we ar(» genuinely attempting to facilitate their 
integration into society. I am aware that foreign language teachers cannot 
aceoniplish this task alone, but we can and should be in the vanguard of 
an undertaking of such crucial importance to human beings and to society. 

Our greatest hope, it seems to me, lies in the emerging concept of 
global education. It transcends the narrow concept of biculturalism and 
even that of cultural pluralism. Global education expands and extends 
cultural pluralism. It not only focuses on the development of cross-cultural 
awareness and a spirit of kinship with other peoples, but also enables 
students to analvze and suggest further measures for using.and sharing the 
world's resources. In the global education program envisaged today, stu- 
dents will be lielped to understand. 

W'c language teachers are in a favored position. Everyone in our 
profession, by attitude and training, possesses the key to bring such com- 
munication and communion about. Let us continue not only to use the key 
ourselves, but also to pass it on to interested persons in other fieMs who 
have similar yearnings. 

Notes 



1. Kroni KijKHvlnaro. "Tlu- HnKii^'li TcarliinR Forum." tlu* International < 'omnmnicatinn At;('nc>\ 
Kii^^Iislj TfUfliini; Division. WasIiini;lon D.C:.. .April 15)70. 
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Using Forms as Springboards for Conversation in the Foreign Language 
Classroom/' a presentation at the Central States Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages at St. Louis, MO, March 24-26, 1983, presented 
. ■ a variety of target-language forms to be used as catalysts for personalized 
_ student interaction in the language classroom. These forms;~all requiring 
that students furnish biographical information, included such typical stan- 
dardized documents as driver's licenses, disembarkation cards, hotel regis- 
tration forms, job applications, personal identification papers, and so on: 
- The following paper, however, is limited to the description of one specific 
form and its effective utilization in the language classroom: the passport. : 

Facsimile passports may be prepared in class by students as an effec- 
tive means of introducing some practical conversational vocabulary in the 
target language. The following suggestions will assure all class members 
the greatest contact with both the spoken and written language during the 
creation and subsequent in-class employment of such passports. 

Figure 1 shows a sample passport format that can be reproduced in 
the target language. 

For classroom purposes, experience has shown that it is generally best 
to avoid listing such directly personal items as height, weight, or distin- " 
: — - guishing physical signs, even though these particular entries are found on 
^ many authentic passports. 

v.Q The vocabulary and structures needed for passport completion can 

^1 be introduced by a brief conversational period in which students are asked 
about themselves: What is your last name? Your first name? Do you have • 
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Figure 1 
Sample Passport Format' 



Name: 
Sex: 

Dale of Rirth: 
Place of Birth: 
.Nationality: 
Color of Eyes: 
Color of Hair: 
Occupation: 
Address: 

Date of Issuance: 
Expiration Date: 
Passport Number: 
Signature of Bearer: 



Photograph 
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a nickname? When and \\ h(Te w vrr you horn? What is your nationality? 
What color are your eyes and your hair? What is your occupation? Where 
do you live? Student replies to such personalized questions will he chosen 
from vocabulary lists supplied by the instructor. These lists may be pre- 
partnl ahead of time and distributed on the (hiy of class, or the blackboard 
may be used for this purpose. 

A rapid intro(hiction or revitnv of the alphabet in the target language 
at this time will alloW students to clarify iheir responses to such questions 
as **What is your name?'* and Where do you live?'' A variety of related 
grammatical points may also be profitably covered during this introducto- 
ry period; for example: rules for adjective ngreement and placement, 
correct utilization of numbers, formation of dates, interrogatives, and 
prepositions with geographical place names. Such relevant explanations 
will permit even beginning students to respond fully and accurately to the 
suggested interrogations. 

After this introduction, students are ready to prepare their passports. 
All class members should be assigned partners. Duplicated passport forms, 
prepared ahead of time by the instructor, may be distributed to the class. 
As an alternative, suulents may be asked to design their own passports. In 
this case^^^a sample.diagram drawn on the board will provide a useful visual 
aid. Students will complete these passports for one another. They will do 
SO' by asking their partners appropriate'questions in the target language 
to elicit the requisite information. The personal information obtained in 
this conversational fashion will be noted down in the respective blanks. 
During this period, students should be encouraged to ask one another in 
the target language: "Excuse me. Could you spell that, please?" ^^Tm 
.sorry.^Could you repeat that, please?" ''Could you speak more slowly, 
plea.se?'' ''Is this correct?'* Such repeated requests for clarification and 
verification will provide a spontaneous and beneficial form of oral-aural 
drill throughout the course of this exercise. 

Depending upon the particular student audience involved, certain 
modifications may enhance the overall effectiveness of this exercise. For 
example, when using this activity with younger students, the question 
"What would you like to be?'' may be profitably substituted for "What 
is your profession?" This substitution will broaden the range of vocabulary 
introduced as students complete the blank following "Occupation.'' Or, 
the inquiry "What is your national origin?", rather than "What is your ; 
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nalioiuilily? will similarly evoke a wider range of lexical responses to 
complete the entry mlirked "Nationality." For tlie sake of exposure to a 
broad sp(»etrum of adjectives of nationality in the target language, students 
may well he encouraged to avoid giving simply "American" as a response 
here, and, instead, to make tlieir individual answers as complete as possible 
by tracmg their ancestral roots in depth. In continuing education class- 
rooms, substituting the more discrete "When is your birthday?" for "What 
is your date of birth?" will avoid any possible embarrassment involved 
with revealing one's age. In this particular setting, furthermore, the addi- 
tional passport inclusions of "Wife/Husband'* and "Minors" may also be 
used. The appropriate conversational interrogations would then be incor- 
porated: "Are you married?" "What is your husband's (wife's) name?" 
"Do you have any children?" "How many?" "What are their names?" 
"When were they b()rn?" . 

The blanks following "Date of Issuance" and "Expiration Date" will 
be filled in by the date this iesson is used in class and another one five years 
thence. To assign a "Passport Number," students may ask their partners 
for their social security or telephone number, thereby incorporating some 
additional practice with numbers. 

Once all the necessary information has been noted, students will 
sketch rough representations of their partners in the boxes labeled "photo- 
graph." Such sketches will invariably evoke amused reactions from both 
partners. 

As a final step, students will now present their respective partners 
with the completed passports. They will use the target language to request 
verification of all information noted ("Is this all correct?") and to request 
a formalized approval by adding their signatures ("Sign here, please."). 

The completed passports can now provide the basis for some individ- 
ualized conversation in the classroom. Students may be assigned new 
partners or be placed into groups of three or four. The range and scope 
of the ensuing conversations will depend upon the particular class level 
in question. Students in beginning classes will generall)' have to limit 
themselves to asking each other only those inquiries introduced during the 
earlier portions of the lesson. Rotation of partners will allow students to 
hear a wider range of possible responses to these particular inquiries. This 
procedure will provide some sustained practice in asking and responding 
to these basic interrogations. In more advanced classes, students wiil also 
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employ these same Inisie (|iieries. In this setting, however, the overall 
vocabulary range may be broadened by expanding upon the general 
themes of the day. For example, students may ask each other additional 
(|uesti()ns such as: "Do you have a passport?*\"Wbere have you traveled?" 
"When?" "With whom?" "Where would you like to travel?" "Why?" 

During this period of individualized conversation, the instructor may 
choose to circulate around the classroom, generally overseeing the pro- 
ceedings and assuring a smoothly flowing and productive activity. Stu- 
dents may be called upon at this time to recapitulate any information they 
may have learned about one another. For example: "When is (your part- 
ner's) birthday?" "His (her) birthday is December fifth.'* "Where was 
(your partner) born?" "He (she) was born in Providence, Rhode Island.*' 
If any student finds that he or she simply caimot remember a particular 
item of information about a classmate, that student should be warmly 
encouraged to ask the specific question once again. Reassurance and en- 
couragement arc* essential at this time. Students should be told that such 
constructive repetition will provide some valuable drill on the given vo- 
cabulary. This orientation will successfully avoid any possible student 
embarrassment at memory lap.se, while reinforcing a positive learning 
atmosphere. 

The pedagogical value of these passports need not expire at the end 
of this particular class period. The completed forms may be retained, 
either by the instructor or by students, to be used again at a later date as 
functional props in classroom simulations of various real-life experiences 
such as going through customs, checking into a hotel, picking up mail at 
a post office, cashing a check, paying for merchandise, obtaining a visa, 
procuring medical assistance at a hospital, seeking employment, and so on. 
Students will greatly enjoy using such documents as "proof of identity" 
in these realistic classroom activities." 

The passport activity described here creates a unique classroom op- 
portunity for the immediate utilization of the target language in a directly 
personalized context. It is extremely flexible in nature, lending itself to use 
in a variety of instructional settings from high school through university 
and adult education, and with any target language, including ESL. It may 
be employed at any level of language study, from beginning through 
advanced. Modifications necessary for specific audiences have been sug- 
gested when applicable. 
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The [)assp()ft lesson is slruelured as a self-eonlained entity, presenting 
all necessary vocabulary and structures for its successful functioning within 
the unit itself. Consequently, it may be employed profitably at any time 
during the language program to reinforce a particular aspect of the estab- 
lisluHl curriculum or to introduce some eminently practical, conversation- 
al vocal )ulary. No matt(*r when the passport lesson is used, it will provide 
a stimulating and motivational change of pace in the second language 
classroom. : 

Notes 



1. tiu*lu(l(*(] hvrv ur<* (•(juivalful passporl Utius in sdiiic cninmonly Uni^Jil laiimia^cs. 

Frcuch (franrc): Pa.ssf|M>rl franvais. Noin du tilnlairr. PrtMuiins. St'xc. Nunu'nMlii passcpovl. Klal 
t'ivil (inaricV divorcr, vruf, cMibalairt'). I.it'u fl dalcclf narssancc. Profession. Naliorialitr. Domi- 
cile on rrsideiu e priiu ipaU*. Adresse du lilulain?. Signalcinenl — Taillt*. YtMrx. C^lu^veux. Sign(»s 
parlit uliers. Pliolograpljie. Mincnrs (noiu"', prenoiiis, dale dc naissaiuv). Kail a . , . le . . . Signalure 
d»i liliilaire. Pa.s.seiM)rl deiivre le . . . Dale d'expiralion/ Duree de validile. 

Gi'rnuin (frdvnil Republic of Cermanij): Hoisepass. Passrurmnior. NainrMles Passinhaber.s. Vorna- 
itieii. (MatteheniKimeif) ('ehiirtsdatuni. Ciebiirlsorl. Geiiaiu* Ansclirifl. WohnorL Besondere Konn- 
zeirlieii. W^xwS. I'arU-der AirgtMi. CiriKS*-. Kinder nnter Hijahren (Nanu\ CehtirlsdaUnu. CJe.sddeelil). 
Au.slaiu|c!ineldunt;simninier. Slaalsangehorigkeil. Fainilieiisland (ledig. verlieiralol. ge.schi(»d(»n. 
veruiiu(»l) Orl und Daliiin. Ufiler.sel»rifl des Passinhaber.s. I-icblbild. Oie.ser Pa.ss Wird 
Unm'iltig an . . . Au.sj»e.sl(»lll. 

Spanish (Spain): Pasi>iM)rle. Niiniero. Aix'llidns doUituiar. Nonibro. Nacionalidad. Pats, lugar y 
fecha de naciinienlo. Kslado civil. Profesion. Ocnpaoion achial. Domicilio. Expedido en . . . por 
. . . Feeha de exi)eclieion. Valido liasla . . . Fir ma. Folografia. 

Spanish (Mexico): Pa.saiwrle. Numero. Nond)re(s) del titular. A|x*llido pater no. A pel lido niat(»rno 
o del osix).so. I.ugar y fecha de naoiniionto. Ocupacion y profesion. Estado civil. Domicilio. 
Direct ion. Filiav''>n. Eslatura. Kdad. Pelo. Ojos. Senas particniares. Nacionalidad. Kn caso de 
aecidente o fallecimiento se tiara avi.so a . . . Lugar de exix'dieion a . . . de . . . Firnia. Expedido 
el . . . Kxpira el . . . Fotografia. bnpresion dactilar. i^nlgar derecho. 

Portuf^uesr (Portuf;al): Nuni(»ro do pa.s.saporte. Nome do |X)rlador. Nacionalidade. 
Identificavao. Estado civil. Profis.sao. I.rx'al e data do na.scimento. Hesidenle em. Residoncia. 
Ff)tografia. A.s.sinatnra do |xirtador. Mulher. Fillios. Emitido |X*I . . . Data. E valido ate . 
Portugticsr (Brazil): Passa|xirte. Numero do pa.s.saporte. Fotografia. Nome (Nonie conipleto de 
solleira). Pai. Mae. Data c local de na.scimento. Nacionalidade. Estado civil {.solterro. ca.sado. 
separado jurlieialmente. divjorciado, viiivo). Sexo. Profi.ssaoou ocupapao principal. Filhos menores 
(nome, data de nascimenlo). Enderepo principal. HepartivHo expedidora. Data de expedicao. 
Valido ate . . . A.ssinalnra. 

Italian (Italy): Pas.sa|x)rto numero. Fotografitv Cognome. Nonw. Nome da raga77a. Ea data di 
nascita. Il luogo di na.scita. Nazionalita. Professione. Indiriz/o permanente. Statura. Occlii. Stain 
civile (cclilx^. nubile, coniugato. vedovo, divor/iato). Statodi famiglia. coniuge o genitori. (Cog- 
nome e nome. Luogo e data di na.scita. Cittadinan/a.) Luogo e data d: rilascio del passa|K)rto. 
Valid it a. Fir ma. I-uogo e data. 

2. For (hsscriptions of various clas.sroom sinuilations of real-life situations that uoidd benefit from 
the utilization of .such "pa.ss|X)rt.s,*' see the following articles by Dana Carton. "Learning by Doing: 
A Practical Injreign Language C^la.ssrfX)ni Exix^ri(?nce." Sfodern Language JournaL 59 (1975). pp. 
97-100 (a sliopping unit, a banking unit). **lntroducit>g a Heal-Life Situation in the Foreign 
Language Cla.ssr(X)m.*' A/or/crn Language Journal, (\\ (1977). pp, 13-16 (a |X)slal unit). "Situa- 
tional Learning Mrxlules for the Adult Etlucation Foreign Language Course." Modern Language 
Journal, 65 (Winter 1981), pp. 383-8(i. Vocabulary and structures for use with such situational 
nvxlules (including the *'pa.ssjx>rt** lesson) in the Fr(»neh language classroom can l>e found in Dana 
Carton and Anthfmy Caprio. Kn Fran(iais: Practical Conversational French, 2nd ed, (Boston. 

Heinle & Heinle Publishers, Inc., 1981). 
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An important goal in most schools is the social-emotional development of 
students. Students should, for example, develop personal self-worth, and 
they should learn to accept and understand one another, both at the 
interpersonal level and the intercultural level. MasloW has stated that "if 
we wish to develop strong, psychologically healthy citizens, then schools 
should be helping children to look within themselves to develop a self- 
knowledge from which they can derive a set of values."* The report of the 
President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies 
states that "foreign language instruction at any level should be a humanis- 
tic pursuit intended to sensitize students to other cultures, to the relativity 
of values, to appreciation of similarities among peoples and respect for the 
differences among them."^ 

Moskowitz says, however, that many schools are guilty of "knowing 
> the words but not the music.''^ Our goals are worthy but, in our preoccupa- 
tion with day-to-day content learning, we often fail to relate the ultimate 
Q goals to everyday classroom practices. Communication involves more than 
a linguistically correct social exchange. True communicative competence,^ 
involves formulating a point of view or a personal understanding to be 
communicated, valuing one's own contributions and being willing to share 
^ J them with others, and learning to value the contributions of others.^ 
\\ Based on the assumption that social-emotional goals are both valuable ■ 

and achievable and that their accomplishment can enhance content learn- 
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in}^;.jhis article oftcrs some rationale for goals involving personal growth 
in>the second-language classroom, some procedures and suggestions for 
creating classroom conditions in which personal growth may occur, and 
some activities that may be used to reach these goals. 

Personal Growth and Cognitive Achievement 

Many foreign language educators recognize the need for developing 
personal growth. Brown, for example, considers self-esteem as the most 
pervasive aspect of any human behavior and says that **no successful 
cognitive or affective activity can be carried out without some degree of 
self-esteem, self-confidence, knowledge of yourself and belief in your own 
capabilities for that activity."^ He defines three levels of self-esteern as 
global, .situational, and task self-esteem. One's general level of self-esteem 
is global self-esteem; situational self-esteem refers to certain life situations 
such as work, education, communicative ability, or athletic ability; task 
self-esteem refers to specific tasks within a situation, such as speaking a 
foreign language. Brown cites research by Heyde showing that all three 
levels of self-esteem correlate positively with oral production. The stu- 
dents with high self-esteem performed better in the foreign language. 
Brown indicates, however, that self-esteem and language performance are 
interacting factors and that true communication "requires a sophisticated 
degree of empathy."*' Personal growth occurs optimally, then, as each 
student has not only an opportunity to formulate his or her own ideas to 
be expressed in the foreign language, but also the opportunity to hear 
others express themselves. Listening and being listened to are both high 
priorities for student growth in the language classroom. 

Christensen* believes that students who have a good self-image seem • 
to flow with the teacher*s lesson plan, and that students who have low 
self-esteem seem to create disturbances and to react negatively to what the 
teacher does. Christensen describes five levels of communication. Level 
One con.sists of cliches and superficial communication. Level Two repre- 
sents the reporting of facts without any interpersonal information. Level 
Three involves sharing of an individual s ideas and revealing his or her 
judgments. This level involves some personal risk in communicating. In 
Level Four feelings and emotions are expressed. Christensen says that 
"ideas lie at the surface of real communication; feelings reside under- 
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noalli."*' Ix'vi'l Imvc is cotnplrloly open and honest communication 
that occurs within authentic friendships. Christensen notes that some stu- 
dents have never communicated on a level higher than Level Two, and 
that in some classrooms the only communication consists of cliches and the 
reporthig of sterile facts. Levels Three and Four, however, can be accom- 
modated as students apply the lesson of the day to their own and each 
other's real world experience. 

The communicative purpose of this application may have two dimen- 
sions. Hirekbichler'* notes the difference between communication based on 
a need to communicate and communication for the purpose of communi- 
cative satisfaction. While students may have little need to speak a foreign 
language at age twelve, they may often use language for self-satisfaction, 
for .satisfaction in developing interpersonal relationships, or for the satis- 
faction of learning about other cultures. It is the dimension of satisfaction 
that leads to increased student use of the target language and also to 
the impl(»mentation of the goal of personal growth in the language 
cla.ssroom. 

Rivers'" makes a distinction l)etween normal and natural use of lan- 
guage. Communicative competence in normal language use may occur ' 
separately from the personal involvement implied by natural language 
use. Teachers can help students develop normal language use by creating 
or simulating likely situations in which students may wish to express 
themselves. Teachers can prepare students to choose confidently from the 
many possibilitit)S within the language for expressing their intentions. 
Natural language, however, is a purposeful and significant use of language 
depending on relationships that may only be as natural as the teacher or 
student wants thern to be or is willing for them to be. Natural language 
use in the classroom requires a relationship of acceptance and equality and 
of trust and confidence between the teacher and students, a relationship 
that, as Rivers points out, will not be achieved by every teacher in every 
classroom. For Rivers, the goal of personal growth would encompass both 
teacher and student growth as changes in interpersonal relationships occur 
and as they are permitted to develop. To accomplish this, teachers must 
reject traditional classroom relationships and build an interactional struc- 
ture >f working and learning together. 

The next section, therefore, will look at practices and procedures that 
may create the interactional conditions. necessary for personal growth to i 
occur within a classroom situation. 
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Classroom Practices that Foster Personal Growth 

Tschiuliii*' identified outstanding teachers and found that, among the 
seventeen differenees between them and a comparable control group, 
outstanding teachers set goals to develoj) student confidence. Recognizing ' 
the importance of setting a goal is, however, only the first step. These 
outstanding teachers were also better in establishing a classroom atmo- 
sphere leading to the attainment of goals. What, then, are the characteris- 
tics of a classroom atmosphere in which personal growth can occur, and 
how can this atm()splu;r(? be achieved? 

One importajjl-tharacteristic is that each learner must be recognized 
as an individual. The teacher must value the student as a functioning 
member of society and as a unique human being capable of two-way 
communication. The teacher must recognize student ideas, feelings, and 
attitudes and respond, not as an authority figure, but humanistically as 
another person sharing a particular time and space. Teacher behaviors 
that communicate this regard are meaningful, positive, and personal feed- 
back; knowledge of and acknowledgment of students' personal character- 
istics; and the clarifying of and building upon student responses. Moskowitz^^ 
lias identified teacher behaviors such as these and has shown that they lead 
to greater student satisfaction and better achievement. Moskowitz has also 
shown that good teacliers provide for and utilize humor as a part of the 
classroom atmosphere. 

Another characteristic of an atmosphere in which personal growth 
may occur is that the teacher must value personal student contributions 
made in the target language. That is, teachers must listen primarily to the 
content of what the student says and must respond meaningfully rather 
than responding to the degree of linguistic correctness of the utterance. 
Teacher reactions and responses to classroom occurrences make up what 
Walmsley'3 calls the TVS (Teacher Value System). He identifies the TVS 
as traditional attitudes toward features of the hidden curriculum in the 
second-language classroom such as surface structure accuracy, conformity 
to'predetermined patterns, classroom quietness, and consistency. The de- 
sire for surface structure accuracy, for example, has traditionally been a 
highly rated value in foreign language teaching, but if it is taken as the 
only criterion for accepting or rejecting a learner utterance, it may conflict 
with genuine communication, meaniiigfulness, and rationality. If con- 
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formily to a pulloni heipg pnicliccd is desired, a student's response that 
is meaningful and genuinely informative may be rejected. The student 
learns, then, that the personal meaningfulness that usually characterizes 
language outside the classroom is not the value necess iry for success in the 
classroom. Walmsley believes that 

ihe most (iumaging nogaUvc conscqiicnco of an in;ui(M|\uUe TVS is ihe way in 
which it compols learners, in order lo s\irvive in Ihe foreign language class- 
r(K)m, lo adopt a set of vahics which, in terms of the real worl(i, can only be 
'described as distorted, . . . Not only is an ina(ieq\iate TVS harmf\d, b\it it will 
also stand in direct conflict with what many p\ipils have been told is the 
justification for learning a foreigi\ language in the first place, namely, its 
practical. instriTmental vahie in the real world.'* 

Walmsley concludes that "whether genuine communication is achieved 
or not will depend less on how our model sentences are formulated and 
arranged than on the way they relate to each other and to the world. '''^ 
Valuing meaningful student contributions requires that the teacher 
provide opportunities for such contributions. Preliminary research by Omag- 
gio'® suggests that more effective teachers incorporate personalized lan- 
guage practice into daily lesson plans. She defines personalized 
communication as verbal exchanges that involve "(1) requesting or shar- 
ing facts about oneself or one's acquaintances; (2) requesting or expressing 
personal concerns; (3) sharing or eliciting private knowledge, opinions, 
judgments, or feelings; or (4) remembering or restating the personalized 
content contributed by other class membjrs.''*' She goes on to classify 
these utterances as those that "clearly involve or elicit an individual's 
unique contribution to a discussion rather than a predetermined 
response.'''^ 

Lesson Planning for Personal Growth 

Personal growth in the classroom involves several levels of planning. 
Pattern drills, and even contextualized drills, are contrived and impersonal 
and therefore carry little meanirjg for most students. Nevertheless, text- 
book activities, however meaningless, can often be adapted for real class- 
room communication. For example, a textbook activity may ask where 
students are going after school but list imaginary people and impersonal 
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places as response cnvs: Lurctic/ ranipagnc; Elena/ restau^ante. A much 
more meaningful activity can he developed by (1) asking various students 
in the class where they are really going, (2) writing those students' names 
and their answers on the board, (3) using this real list as the cues for the 
drill, and (4) erasing the board and asking the students where others are 
actually going, in addition to practicing the target language, students have 
also learned meaningful information through which they may get to know 
each other. After a drill based on personalized items, students often want 
to talk to others to find out more about, for example, when they are going, 
what they do there, and if they like it. Planning a lesson for personal 
growth often means beginning the lesson with personalized activities and 
following with'a drill that is now meaningful. Lesson planning for personal 
growth usually means adapting textbook materials to the real students in 
class. 

Whole-class activities such as these can also lead into small-group and 
individualized activities. A textbook dialogue line or drill line such as 
am going to watch four hours this Saturday" can be used as an activity 
that'builds toward personalized communication. As in the previous exam- 
ple, the teacher may ask students for their own responses, but write only 
their estimated number of hours on the board. Such a list can then be used 
to recall individual answers: "Who is going to watch TV for five hours on 
Saturday?'' This type of recall serves first to accustom students to listen to 
each other, and it can then serve as a transition to another activity that 
u.ses the same pattern in a small group. In groups of four or five, for 
example, students can compare how many hours they watch, find the 
average, and share with other groups, or they can find out if they watch 
the same programs. Although they are practicing one basic sentence illus- 
trating the lesson of the day, students express and share personal informa- 
tion, form opinions, or make value judgments. . 

Individualized homework assignments may also build on this 
personalization. In the above example, students might be asked to **te!l five 
things you are going to do this weekend besides watch TV," and this 
. assignment can subsequently be used for more sharing of personal experi- 
ences. A homework assignment may also be used to initiate classroom 
practice. Students may be asked, for example, to list the programs they 
watch and then may use their own list to ask others (in both small groups 
and large groups) if they watch those programs. Finally they may do 
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another assigunieiil in which they write about the others in class. Using 
materials they have personally prepared gives the students an interest in 
class activities and a reason to learn the linguistic lesson involved. 

A summary of classroom practices and procedures for personal growth 
includes: (1) teacher attitudes of respect for students and their ideas, (2) 
valuing content as well as form of student responses, (3) getting students 
to listen to each other and respond to content as well as form, and (4) 
building on student ideas as part of the lesson. The following section, 
therefore, suggests classroom activities that build on student ideas and that 
lead to intrapersonal ancl interpersonal growth.'*-^ 

Activities for Personal Growth 

Because the goals of developing self-worth and learning to accept and 
understand one another need to be addressed from the earliest levels of 
language study, many of the following activities may be used in the 
beginning classroom as well as in more advanced classes. These activities 
have been grouped into three categories: forming one's own values, shar- 
ing with others, and recognizing and respecting the values of others. 

Forming one^s own values 

The following activities require divergent answers; the student must 
be able to select answers based on his or her personal feelings, choices, 
behefs, or values. Because beginning students may not have sufficient 
vocabulary to respond in some situations, the teacher may have to provide 
both realistic and imaginative alternatives. Additionally, the teacher must 
select those activities that best fit the topic being studied in class, that best 
meet the needs of the particular students involved, and that can best be 
accomplished by students at a given level of proficiency. Finally, the 
teacher must decide upon the best sequence and strategy (whole class, 
small group, individual) for implementing each activity in the classroom. 
Values conlinuums. Using scales adapted from the Osgood semantic 
differential adjective lists,^° students can be asked to determine their own 
attitudes about a wide variety of concepts drgwn from the language lesson. 
The semantic differential consists of a bipolar adjective scale and an 
attitude to be evaluated. For research use, these bipolar adjectives are 
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separated by seven steps, Init lor us(* in the classroom only four or five steps 
are needed. Some examples from Osgood's evaluative pairs are happy/sad, 
beautiful/ugly, pleasant/unpleasant, fair/unfair, and valuable/worthless. 
These adjectives arc* often cjualified by adverbs indicating the various 
steps: very happy, somewhat happy, happy, neutral, sad, somewhat sad, 
very sad. The teacher may ask students to evaluate a series of statements 
from the language lesson using one or more of these bipolar scales. Here 
are two examples. 

A. Tell how you feel in the following situations. (Very happy/somewhat 
happy/somewhat sad/very sad) 

L When I am in schv)ol, I am . . . 

2. When I am at a dance, I am . . . 

3. When I am in the cafeteria, I am . . . 

4. When I am at a football game, I am . . . 

B. How fair are the following? (Very fair/somewhat fair/fair/somewhat 
unfair/unfair) 

1. Young people can vote when they are 18. 

2. Teenagers can drive when they are 16. 

3. Students can quit school when they are 16. 

4. American citizens can become president when they are 35. 

Another scale that can be used as a values continuum is the Likert 
scale.-' This scale asks students to agree or disagree with statements, and, 
like, the Osgood scale, it usually has seven steps qualified by adverbs. Here 
is an example from a language classroom. 

C. Do you agree or disagree with these statements? (Strongly agree / 
agree /disagree /strongly disagree) 

1. Sports are very important. 

2. Girls' sports are exciting. 

3. Baseball is an interesting sport. 

4. Soccer is a popular sport. 

Making choices. The Kuder Preference Test used for career guidance 
asks students to select their personal preferences from a set of preselected 
alternatives. This activity can be expanded and adapted for use in the 
language classroom. Here are two examples. 
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A. How would you most like to spend Saturday oflernoon? 

I want to go to the movies. 

I want to watch TV, ~ . 

I want to hsten to the radio'. 

B. What are you going to do with a gift of $10? 

Tm going to go to a concert. 

Vn) going to buy a record. 

Tm going to deposit it in a bank account. 

Divergent exercises. Divergent completion exercises that liave a number 
of possible answers allow students to respond personally. These may be 
open-ended with the teacher sui ^lying those specific vocabulary items 
requested by individual students, or a reasonably comprehensive hst may 
be provided from which students may choose responses. Here are exam- 
ples. 

A. Complete these statements based on your career plans. ^ 

1. I can . . . {Examples: write well, speak Spanish) 

2. I want to work in . . . {Examples: a bank, another country) 

3. I want to work with . . . {Examples: animals, computers) 

4. I have to study . . . {Examples: math, foreign languages) 

B. What characteristics w^ould best complete these sentences? 

1. Ideal parents are ... 

2. I want to be more ... 

3. Teachers seldom are ... 

(patient, understanding, kind, nice, tolerant, loyal, smart, intelli- 
gent, interesting, reasonable, courteous, happy) 

Personalized list-making. Another type of divergent exercise is the student- 
generated list based on the grammar or vocabulary topic of the lesson. For 
example, students may be asked to list **Things I think are beautiful,'' 
"Things to do in my free time," **Things I can buy at a supermarket," 
**Things Twant to finish,'* **Things I know,'' *Teople I know," etc. When 
the teacher is unsure of appropriate voclabulary that students need in order 
to be able to communicate on a topic, he or she can ask students to 
generate lists from which further exercises may be developed. 
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Learning lo recogiii/.e and (*xpress one's own ideas, opinions, and 

necessary to be able to recognize and accept others* values. Another stop 
is learning to share one's contributions with others. 

Sharing with others 

Although the goal is to develop a classroom clirnate in which feelings, 
ideas, and values can be shared, students should not be forced to partici- 
pate on a more personal level than they feel comfortable with. Students 
must willingly share their hopes and dreams and values with others in 
order to have a cooperative classroom atmosphere. Students are often 
more willing to share their personal feelings in a small-group setting than 
when answering before the whole class; the small group, therefore, is an 
effective intermediate level of sharing after the student has formed an idea 
but before he or she feels comfortable expressing it before a large group. 
Students may or may not, for example,- want to share the personal ideas,' 
feelings, and opinions elicited from the activities in the previous section. 
When the teacher provides a variety of topics and exercis;=^s, however, 
-reticent students have more opportuniHes to-fiTid'a nonth^fea^ 
for initial practice in sharing, and all students are provided with situations 
through which sharing may be experienced. Here then are additionaf 
activities that permit students to share ideas with each other.^^ 
Snapshols. Students may bring a snapshot to class of their family, friend, 
or pet; a picture taken on vacation or at a party, dance, or concert; their 
own baby picture or a picture they have taken of others.cThey can first 
tell about the picture and then give their feelings and reactions to it. 
Show and ^ell. Students bring an example of a hobby, an unusual posses- 
sion, or a favorite magazine or record, and tell why they chose to bring 
it and why they like or dislike it. . 

A secret. In a small group, student's describe something about them- 
selves that the others don *t know or something they know that others 
don't know. After the group has learned the others* secrets, one student 
0 tells the class one of these secrets and the rest of the class tries to guess 
whose secret it is. 

Personal events. Students describe a happy, sad, or exciting memory; 
something unusual, frightening, embarrassing, or fantastic that happened 
to them; or an activity in which they have participated. 
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Personal knowledge. Sludeiil.s tell something that they have special 

knowledg e about sucli_ Uj_a_liobLAi^aiiother-^cla&Sr-how- 

thing, or something they have written, experienced, invented, made, or 

created. 

To tell the truth. Students make statements and others have to decide 
whether each statement represents that student's values or beliefs or not. 
Was this a real or an imaginary statement? 

Problem solving. Students share **ho\v-lo" suggestions for solving com- 
mon problems such as how to keep your temper, how to get out of a bad 
mood, how to get to class on time, or how to make someone happy. 
Voting. Students must listen to reports by other class members and vote 
on the results. For example, whose unusual personal event was most un- 
usual, or whose example of a hobby was most interesting? 

. After practice in sharing their own ideas with others^andin listening 
to others' ideas, students may be ready to recognize and accept feelings 
and opinions that are different' than riieir own. — - - - 

Recognizing and respecting the values of others 

Awareness of one's own values, a willingness to share those values 
with others in a nonthreatening way, and a willingness to listen to others' 
ideas precede the ability to recognize and respect values of others that may 
he different from one's own. Teachers have the responsibility of selecting, 
and sequencing classroom activities that allow students to develop within 
each level and to move to more complex levels of interaction. The follow^ 
ing activities, therefore, assume sufficient intrapersonal and interpersonal 
experience to allow rneaningful participation in both cognitive and affec- 
tive aspects of dealing with others' values. j 
Ordinary and extraordinary. Students look for different ways to do ordi- 
nary things. Here are examples of questions that students can ask in order 
to find different answers. 

1 . When do you brush your teeth — when you get up, just before yoii 
* leave for school, at school, . . . ? ^ 1 

2. Where do you study — at the kitchen table, at tlie dining roorh 
table, at a desk in your room, , . , ? ; 

3. What do you do for a headache— take an aspirin, take a' break, 
take a nap, 
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Soeillir throu|i^anothor\ ryes. Shul(Mits aro a5;kpfl_tn_imnginp-frKftt ->4if^y^ 
are in someone else's shoes or looking through another's eyes. Instead of 
presenting their own point of view, they tell something as another person 
might. 

A. Pretend to be the following people and tell what each might say they 
were doing on Saturday morning. 

1. your mother (Tm working.) 

2. the teacher (I jn cooking.) 

3. the bus driver (I'm going to a wedding,) 

The student may also be asked lo look at himself or herself from another 
person's point of view. 

B, What would the following people say that I was doing on Saturday 
morning? (i m Teat fy~walclmTg~car loo ris.) ' ~~ ^ 

1, my mother (She's cleaning her room.) 

2, my teacher (She's studying.) - 

3, the biis driver (She's still sleepin^)--^ 

— tive-and let livc,-^tudents ara asked to find people who would give a 
different answer tjiaruthey" would. 

IT^CisTtiiings that you don't like and see if anyone likes them. (I don't 
like lo read but Caroline does.) 

2. List things that you like and tell if others don't. (I like country 
music but John and Sally don't.) 

3. Find things that others can do that you can't do. (Ann plays the 
piano but I don't.) 

Seek the unique. Students are asked to find things they have or things they 
do lhat are unique — or unique in a particular class, (I collect miniature 
elephants. I have nine brothers and sisters.) Students can also be asked to 
tell about things that iheiF family and friends have or do that are unique. 

A (My grandfather has a grandfather clQck.) 

It lakes two. Students are asked to give opposites in statements about 

/; themselves and classmates (My cat is white and Joe's cat is black), to give 
advantages and disadvantages (The car is big but the car is expensive), or 

: ' to give the good news and bad news (I did my homework but my dog ate 
it; It's time for dinner but we're having spinach). 

?;!■'■■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ . ' . ' ■ 
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Classroom activities'^ Ihiil hcip'niecl s()aal-enra goals are those 
in which the potential of personal opinions and ideas may be examined 
and through which students may learn to feel comfortable and confident 
al)ont personal abilities and characteristics. They are activities that invite 
students to communicate with others. Finally, as a result of this intraper- 
sonal and interpersonal communication, students may learn to acknowl- 
edge and respect the opinions, ideas, values, and characteristics of others. 
The real value of learning another language may lie not in learning the 
words, but rather in learning the music, that is, learning about oneself, 
learning to communicate with others, and learning to recognize and re- 
spect others' ideas and values. While* the linguistic aspects of language 
may not be retained, the experiences that emerge through communicative 
anti cr(^ative use of language will always remain a part of the individuaPs ' 
-personal rjjuilily, 
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Ladies and gentlemen: this extraordinary session of the United Nations 
Security Council is called to order . . and class begins. A political sci- 
ence or liistory course? No — a foreign language class. 

The sixteen fourth-year German language students sit at desks placed 
in a semicircle in a comfortable classroom at Colorado State University. 
Affixed to the front of each desk is the name of a Security Council member 
nation. Before each student lies a stack of papers. A tape recorder hums 
quietly in tlie corner. The instructor continues. 

**0n the 15th of December, 1981, the Polish government declared 
martial law in Warsaw following more than a year of negotiations with 
the Solidarity Union. Discussions between high ranking members of the 
Polish cabinet and chiefs of government of both Eastern and Western 
powers had already taken place; topics of these discussions included Po- 
land's economic situation, the Polish government's desires for credit with 
Western banks, and domestic tensions in Poland. Thousands of citizens in 
European and other Western countries demonstrated in many cities against 
the invocation of martial law, and the world press interceded on behalf 
of the Union and the rights of Polish citizens. 

'*Then suddenly last Thursday night, Soviet troops from the USSR, 
the GDR, Hungary, and Bulgaria marched into Poland; contnigents from 
"r^' three East European air forces landed at the Warsaw airport, which then 
^ ceased operations; Soviet ships sealed Polish ports on the Baltic. Moscow, 
in an official TASS press release, quoted an appeal from Polish communists 
•for help in reestablishing order. The Communist Party leadership in War- 
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saw encouraged llie population and the Polish army to offer no armed 
resistance." 

The students, each an "anibassador" to the UN Security Council from 
sonu* predesignated country, listen attentively. The first paragraph quoted 
above is an accurate account of the events of winter 1981-82. The class 
in which this particular e.xercise was used took place in February 1982, 
when tensions were still high and the outcome uncertain. The second 
paragraph is an invention of the author, designed to create a situation in 
which discussion can take place. The instructor, serving as nonvoting 
chairman of the Council, reads the resolution. 

"Resolved: The Security Council of the United Nations, in accord- 
ance with the Law of Nalions and the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization, demands: (1) the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Polish soil, (2) the unconditional release of all imprisoned Union 
members and other political prisoners, and (3) the immediate resumption 
of negotiations between the Polish government and the Solidarity Union." 

The students have prepared well for this meeting. Each student has 
read two articles, an English one in Time and a German one in Die Zeit, 
arul thus knows the factual background of the Polish situation; a summary 
statement in Germaii, prepared by the teacher, recounts the *Tacts" of the 
invasion. Vocabulary control is essential; indeed, it. is the key to successful 
communication. The articles read help to build a vocabulary background 
for the conversational situation — the students compile and assimilate a list 
of words and idioms they e.xpect to need; good retention of this vocabulary 
results from its use in the context of an active, real experience. A supple- 
mentary vocabulary sheet lists those words necessary for conducting the 
meeting: to call to order, t6 make (second) a motion, to have the floor, the 
motion carries (fails), in order, out of order, and so forth.^ 

hi addition, each student has chosen the country he or she wishes to 
represent from a list of UN member states prepared by the teacher. The 
cards have already been stacked against a quick decision and in favor of 
discussion, negotiation, persuasion, and compromise. The Security Council 
has five permanent members with an absolute veto: the USA, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, France, and China. A simple statement that the 
Soviet Union "does not recognize this special session of the Council and 
has boycotted the meeting" eliminates the possibility that the resolution 
might be vetoed. The teacher chooses the remaining members of the 
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Ciouiicil, bill uo[ ill raiidotii. Thr Council iiieludcs pro-Western members 
(Japan, Sweden), spokesmen for ibe Soviet bloe (Bulgaria, Hungary), and. 
third world or neutral nations (Egypt, Finland, Ghanal Eacb "ambassa- 
dor" lias rtwived "instructions'' from the government. Here the cards 
have been stacked as well, without, however, ignoring plausible positions 
or sympathies of the real governmerils involved. 

The Hungarian ambassador is told, for example: (1) in the absence 
of the USSR, Hungary is the principal voice of the Eastern bloe nations; 

(2) Hungary is to maintain that Polish leaders appealed to friendly com- 
munist powers for aid, and that the entry into Poland is not aggression, 
Init assistance to comrades in the international communist movement; and 

(3) Hungary will vote consistently against the resolution. The United 
States' ambassador is informed: (1) the USA is the principal spokesperson 
for the resolution; (2) the invasion constitutes aggression and is contrary 
to the Law of Nations; (3) compromise is not an option; and (4) the USA 
is U) demand economic sanctions and, if necessary, military measures 
against the invading powers. Other members of the Council who fail 
"neatly" into either the Eastern or Western camp are charged to follow 
the lead of Hungary or the US respectively. 

The teacher does not plan the final disposition of the resolution: 
neither the Eastern nor the Western bloc has sufficient votes for the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The balance of power lies with the neutral 
members, which lean in varying degrees toward either the US or the 
Hungarian position. Egypt, for example, is mstructed: (1) that it is to be 
morally for the resolution but to remain politically neutral; (2) that Egypt 
may support the resolution if it has already attained the necessary tw^o- 
thirds majority; and (3) that Egypt may vote for the resolution if the 
argumentation is sufficiently persuasive, even if there are not enough votes 
for approval. Some ambassadors are directed that their vote may in no case 
be the decisive one (Finland), that the ambassador may vote as conscience 
dictates (India), or that,*due to economic commitments with the Eastern 
bloc, the ambassador must abstain (Brazil). The action taken on the resolu- 
tion at the end of the second day of discussion thus results directly from 
the interaction of the various roles played and the positions taken and 
represented. 

After each representative has made his or her opening statement and 
has announced a position on the resolution, a less structured discussion 
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begins. Arguinenls are [)reseiitetl and counter arguments are made, and 
the exchange of ideas and position statements flows ahnost with a \\'\\\ of 
its own. Each ambassador is required minimally to make four statements 
during each fifty-minute class, so that the more gregarious types do not 
monopolize ihe floor. 

The instructor sits on the .same level as the group and acts as partici- 
pant, model, and facilitator in the discussion. In each of the situations the 
teacher "presides" as chairperson, judge, or leader. If the situation is to 
succeed, the teacher requires'a good deal of tolerance for student errors. 
The correction of errors inhibits communication and is done sparingly. (I 
correct only those errors that impede communication and then only by 
means of asking a question 'Tor clarification" or by using the misused 
word, idiom, or structure correctly soon after the error occurs. Better 
.students often perceive errors as well and ''correct*' them in the same 
fashion.) 

Such situations for communication arc excellent vehicles for stimulat-' 
ing growth in communication skills among advanced students. New ave- 
nues of communication open for the students, since they are not tied to 
a text, nor to patterns set by the teacher. The situation developed here is 
a genuine communicative setting where the students participate in a 
dynamic exchange of ideas and positions. The requisite vocabulary is 
available, factual information and positions to be taken are provided, and 
the students are forced to speak extemporaneously — what they say is 
neither read nor recited, and they thus sense a liberation from "directed** 
speech and linguistic drills. They feel free to be creative and may experi- 
ment with new structures and vocabulary. 

I do three or four such situations per semester in an advanced com- 
position and conversation course. Two class periods, sometimes three, 
are set aside for each exercise, and the students have three to five days 
to prepare. 

Preparing the materials, at least in the beginning, is time-consuming 
for the instructor. The basic idea is simple — create a "meeting** situation 
where each student is given a role to play or a position to represent and 
where discussion leading to a decision must take place. The teacher plans 
carefully — the materials must be appropriate to the level of competence, 
and the interests of the students. Their instructions, in the target language, 
are brief and explicit. Students need to understand not only tohat they are 
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to do and when [hvy will do it, but why as well. The trade-off between 
time and effort spent and the returns in student confidejice and compe- 
tenee in speaking must be favorable. I am convinced that it is. Let me give 
a second example: the legal proceeding. 

The intricacies of a courtroom trial are too complex for this kind 
of exercise; I choose rather the much less formal ''hearing." Being less 
structured, it is not subject to the restraints and limitations of a trial. 
Often a social or political issue of the country whose language the 
students are learning interests then^ and they request information 
about it. Such a topic can provide the substance of a communication 
situation. 

For some time in the Federal Republic of Germany, students, dropouts, 
runaways, and other transients have been illegally moving into vacant 
buildings awaiting demolition. These squatters (Hausbesetzer) set up house- 
keeping and remain, sometimes for many months, without paying rent or 
other required fees. They ignore orders to vacate, which leads to clashes 
with police and with other public officials. In the fall of 1981, an eighteen- 
year-old squatter in one of these buildings was struck and killed by a bus 
during the aftermath of a police raid in that building. An inquiry into his 
death provides the substance of our hearing. 

Students read a long article in Stern (T October 1981) to learn the 
factual background of. the case. At mid-morning on the 22 of September 
1981, the Berlin police raid a house full of squatters at Biilowstrasse 89. 
A crowd gathers outside. As the police force the occupants of the building 
onto the sidewalk, Klaus Jiirgen Rattay falls beneath the wheels of a public 
bus. He dies at the scene. Police witnesses later claim that the eighteen- 
year-old Rattay had climbed onto the bumper of the bus with a rock in. 
his hand and was attempting to break its windshield when he lost his 
balance and fell. Others label the police as direct or indirect cause of the 
death. Charges and counter charges are made. 

In this situation for communication— a hearing into the death of 
Klaus Jiirgen Rattay — each student serves two roles: (1) as a member of 
the court that will determine responsibility for Rattay's death and (2) as 
a witness at the hearing. As in the earlier exercises, each student receives 
general instructions concerning what may or may not be offered as testi- 
mony, how to act or react to certain specifics, and what kind of an 
"impression" to make on the court. The witnesses are: 
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1. Hans IVl(^r Hichler, police sergeant lor twelve years and the first 
person to enter the occupied house during the raid 

2. Heinrich Luuuner, police commissioner in Herlin who ordered 
the raid on the building at Biilowstrasse 89 

3. Max Schmidt, driver of bus number 48, which struck Klaus Hat- 
tay 

4. Dr. Ursula von I lohenstein, medical examiner who examine-^ the 
body and the accident site 

5. Mrs. Marthe Kaiser, housewife who lives on Biilowstrasse and 
wlio saw the accident from her apartment window 

6. Gisela Maseru, an eyewitness who was standing on the corner 
when Klaus Rattay was killed 

7. Maria Rattay, Klaus Raltay's mother 

8. Kathe Meyer-Frank, Klaus Rattay's girl friend who had lived 
with him for about six months in the Biilowstrasse house 

9^ Susanna Ilofstaedter, a radical resident of the occupied building 
who did not know Klaus Rattay personally 

10. Wilhelmina "Willi" Stern, a demonstrator in the crowd who is 
not a squatter 

11. Siglinde "Sigi" Marlz, a squatter w4io was in the room where the 
police broke in with sledgehammers and tear gas 

Three days are scheduled to hear the witnesses. The instructor acts 
as presiding judge and in each case begins the questioning so that the 
essentials of the testimony come to light. The teacher is the only one who 
knows the subject of each person's testimony. Within the broad limitations 
of the actual facts of the case as reported in the press, the student witnesses 
are encouraged to he creative; their testimony may he anything they want 
it to be so long as it is plausible, consistent, and pertinent. After the judge 
has posed his or her questions, the students, as ^'members of the court,'' 
may ask questions. In practice, this phase of the exercise turned out to be 
a type of cro.ss-examination in which each "witness," speaking in the 
alternate role of questioner, .sought confirmation of his or her testimony 
from the other witnesses. 

After all witnesses are heard, the class members vote and decide who 
is responsil:)le for Klaus Rattay's death: th6 police, either through overt or 
inadvertent action, or Rattay himself. ' ^ 
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The ilallay case is an ('.s[K'cially good one for this type of exercise, 
because many questions remain open. Witnesses (as reported in the press) 
do not agree on what happened and blame is denied by all. In preparing 
for their roles in this hearing, my students learn more about the social 
phenomenon of ihv Haushesetzer in Berlin than any merely **academic'' 
inquiry into the subject might provide. While the principal objective of 
the exercise remains the enhancement and development of communica- 
tion skills, the by-product of increased social-cultural awareness of one 
aspect of the country whose language they are learning is important. 

Students differ markedly in ability, interests, goals, and level of mas- 
tery. A typical class includes both language majors and non-majors; stu- 
dents who have just returned from a junior year abroad and those who 
have never been in Germany; gregarious, uninhibited individuals and shy 
persons — or those who merely appear shy because they have ye^ to devel- 
op self-confidence in the foreign language. Roles are never assigned at 
random, hut with such differences among students in mind. Two ap- 
proaches suggest themselves, and- I have used both. (1) Typecasting. A 
brash, sometimes abrasive young journalism major is chosen to play the 
police commissioner and a shy, quiet student who is able to evince the 
mother's anguish and frustration receives the role of Rattay's mother. (2) 
Cross casting. Often speaking a foreign language encourages role playing 
or allows another facet of one's personality to emerge. A rather prim, 
conventional young woman undertakes the part of Rattay's radical, live-in 
girl friend — which she plays "to the hilt" and enjoys immensely. Each of 
these approaches may present problems. The teacher should never assign 
roles lightly or casually, but should always keep the individual student's 
strengths, interests, and personaHty in mind. 

It is important that the teacher identify leaders among the class 
members early in the semester. These persons must have good language 
skills, but may not necessarily be the best students in the-class in terms of 
grammar mastery. Indications that they are reliable, i.e., that they can and 
will work independently and that they are sensitive and nonjudgmental 
toward fellow students, increase their chances for success as leaders. These 
students assume larger, more "demanding" roles or those in which a 
stronger voice is needed. The extreme positions in the Security Council 
exercise (the USA and Hungary) were taken by such students. The teacher 
can also take into consideration individual interests among the students. 
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In the same exercise, a student of Swedish ancestry who is studying Swed- 
ish privately is named ambassador from Sweden; a premed student plays 
the role of medical examiner and, because of her interest, brings more to 
the role than might otherwise have been the case. 

A third type of meeting is the selection committee. This committee 
may be of various types, but in each case there are a number of candidates 
for some office, honor, or award.^ The students receive a list of those 
candidates with their qualifications and accomplishments and come to the 
meeting prepared to support a first, second, and third choice for the 
award. During the discussion, compromises are made and the group even- 
tually arrives at the name of a recipient. The award may be one that 
actually exists (e.g., the Nobel Peace Prize) or one invented by the instruc- 
tor. I created the one used in this example. The student receives the 
following information and the attached list of candidates. 

Eat-li year tlic government of the Federal RepuMic of Germany chooses 
a recipient for tlie National Award of Merit, bestowed upon tliat person who 
l»a,s "most contributed to tlie coninjunity, the sti.te, or the nation." You liave 
hevu apjwintecl l)y tl)e President of the Federal Republic to the Award Adviso- 
ry Conjmittee. This Com n) it tee is to provide tlie President witli not more tlian 
three nanies, ranked in order of committee preference, from wliicli he sliall 
choose tl)e recipient. The candidates tliis year arc listed below. 

A. Anna-Maria Lisson, born 1902 in Prague, naturalized German citizen, 
1925. Trained as a dancer at the Royal Academy of Ballet in London. Danced 
with Padarosdorff and de Grigny, Founded a dance studio in Berlin in 1931, 
which still enjoys an international reputation. Served at several universities in 
the Federal Republic as visiting professor and director of the resident dance 
company. 

B. Willielnjina Schmidt von Hohenschloss, lx)rn 1919 in Stuttgart. Educa- 
tion: Diplom-Ing., Bamberg: Lie. Sci., SorlK)nne; Ph.D., M.I.T. (USA). Recently 
retired from the Einstein Chair in Piiysics at Cal Tech (USA). Shared the 1974 
NoM Prize for Physics with three colleagues for their work on the interface 
between nuclear physics and molecular biology. 

C. Sister Lisa Bumaji; born 1910 in Calcutta. Educated at the St. Theresa 
Mission School, Calcutta, the Ursuline Seminary, Boston (USA), and the Uni- 
versity Hospital. Wiirzburg. Served as nurse at the mission school and hospital 
in Katmandu, Nepal, 1939-50; as chief nurse of a mission to the leper colony 
in the Congo, 1950-58; as missionary nurse to the untouchables in Bombay, 
19.58 to date. Received in 1974 tbe Order of Papal Merit from Poyye Paul V! 
and in 1978 the Medaille d or of tbe International Red Cross. Currently work- 
ing on a UNESC^O project in the Federal Republic. 

D. Dr. Saniuel Samba Kuomo, B. Eng., Hon. DSc, lx)rn 1920 in Cullaro, 
Taml)eria, West Africa. Educated at the Melliotlist Mission School, West Africa 
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Und ihc Uriivrrsily of Haruhiirg. Kngineer with Norddeulsche Lloyd, 1941~'45; 
^ the German IVxaco Oil conglotiurrale, 19-15 19; I. eel or, Cullaro Itistitute of 
Teclinology, 1949-53; Miiiisler of Science, Tamberia, 1954-()2; Dean, Univer- 
sity of Kuango, 1963-66; UNESCO, 1966-76. Currently member of a team 
from Tamberia leading negotiations«<'oncerning possible coo[x?ration between 
Tanil>eria and the Federal Hepuhlic in the exploitation of recently diseovercd 
eop|)er de|)osits in the Black Forest. 

E. IJeutenant-General Joseph Fran?. Hindenburg, born 1918 in 
Konigsberg, East Prussia. Education: University of Konigsl^rg, Institute of 
Technology in Warsaw, and the Imix?rial Officers Training Academy in Berlin. 
Served on the eastern front during World War II. Currently Director of 

& Energy Development for the West German Bundeswehr and temporarily 
serving wiTli' ;j NATO Commission for Energy Development in Ei;rope. Has 
presented lectures at several German universities on the topic ^Untapped 
Energy Sources jn the Federal Republic." 

F. Hans Peter Strauss, born 1928 in Beutlingen bei Tubingen. CSU mem- . 
her of parliament. Education: Staatsexatnen (English and French), Paderborn, 
1950. A C^SU party meml>er since 1947; elected to parliament in 1959. Current- 
ly chairman of the Committee for Education and Program Development. 

C;. Moses Hiehard Mendelssohn, born 1930 in Munich. Education: Staat- 
sexamen (German Literature), Munich. Inmate of Dachau concentration camp, 
194 1-45. Author of novels (To Live or Die, % Million Lights~-A Silent Watch) 
and plays (Trial by -Fire, Dunined in Ingolstadt). Currently Writer in Resi- 
dence at Colorado State University (USA). 

-> 

This situation for tommunicaticin enjoys the by-product of values 
clarification. In discussing the candidalos the students must consider the 
relative merit of the candidates' achievements to the community, the 
state, or the nation. In doing so, a student must presents viewpoint, defend 
it, and convince others of its validity. Then those values— or rather the 
candidates who represent those values — must be ranked and three of them 
designated as potential recipients of the a\yard. To heighten the interac- 
tion and preclude a quick decision, certain "complication factors" are 
built in. The military figure, the'^career politician, the black engineer, the 
Jewish^writer, the selfless nun all contribute to the authenticity of the 
communication taking place. , 

As indicated previously, each session is taped. It is my experience that 
the presence of a tape recorder inhibits discussion only momentarily- — the 
student is soon deeply involved in the exchange of ideas and forgets the 
recorder. This recording serves several purposes. It helps me revise the 
situation, deleting elements that do not work, building in aspects impro- 
vised by the students, and noting additional information that is needed. 
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While 1 do not interrupt the conversational flow to correct errors, neither 
do I let them go by without comment. During a subsequent class, we recap 
the entire exercise. Misused vocabulary and idioms are discussed and 
compared; problems in structure are brought up; errors in pronunciation 
can l;e discussed in general or brought privately to the attention of individ- 
ual 'students. The tapes also intlicate who needs to spe?ak more and who 
needs to show restraint. 

Grading such exercises presents a problem. Having devoted much 
time to preparation, the students deserve credit for their efforts. However, 
that credit cannot be the same for everyone, Thecgrade earned can be 
determined from the tape recording rather than from the teacher's recol- 
lection or impressions of the session. Included as factors in the evaluation 
are tlie student's preparation as exhibited in performance, what the stu- 
dent is able to comnumicate and how well, the number of instances a 
student contributes to che discussion, the value and pertinence of that ^ 
contribution to the topic, and mechanical errors in areas the student is 
expected to control. 

The approach to practicing communication skills presented here goes 
well beyond tlie communicative drill to interactional activity, where the 
students can be creative and where their competence can mature and their 
confidence in speaking can grow. It provides a setting in which there is 
a meaningful exchange of ideas, information, and feelings within the 
target language. This is the css<>nce of communication. 

Notes 

1. Unlrss ollirrwist' intHcaled in [hv hody of the lex I, all iiialorials prt'StMitod lo the student and all 
class aciivitios are contliicled in llie liirgvi language; examples are given here in Knglish for the 
eonvenientv of the reader. 

2. I have found the list of tliseussion functions presented by Claire J, Kramsch, "Teaching Discussion 
Skills: A Pragmatic Approach." Foreign Language Annals 14. li (1981), pp. 93-104, U) Aye 
extremely helpful: my students receive an ahhrevialed form of that list early in the semester. 

;1 This itlea originates with Profcs.sor Leo Kvans, City University, London, who uses meetings to 
study tleeision-making [)rocesses and to leach workshops on decision making. 
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Beginning students often naively believe that they will be able to put the 
language they have chosen to study to immediate use. The wise teacher 
gives them some chance to do just that in actual short questions and 
answers or in sorrie other type of exposure to the spoken language, such 
as the Asher TPR method.' As we know, however, the road to real proficiency 
in a foreign language is long and includes, especially at the intermediate 
level, both steep hills and deep potholes. Thus vocabulary load and false 
cognates, acquisition of syntax and grarhmatical anomalies, continued 
control of souncls and prosodic features combine to bring about the sense 
of frustration that will constitute still one more major impediment to 
motivation and learning. 

It is the thesis of this article that student motivation can be main- 
tained and enhanced when teachers combine authentic oral and written 
language with activities that, lead the student to identify with sympathetic 
individuals from the target culture. These activities, emphasizing lan- 
guage training at the intermediate level, will include interviewing native 
speakers, training in listening comprehension based on unrehearsed video- 
^ ' taped and tape-recorded conversations, the use of a newspaper, and the 
opportunity to "show off" cultural lexical and syntactical material both in 
class and out of class. In-class practice will involve skitsi- individual presen- 
O tations, and compositions. Out-of-class activities may include impromptu 
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exchange with teachers and others, language weekends, andlonger oppor- 
tunities for immersion both at home and abroad. 
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The First Few Days 

Lnte August is perhaps the best time to [irul, in or near our local 
com in unities, native speakers of our target language. This is especially 
true for youthful travelers from Western Europe, whose school year often 
starts two or three weeks later than that of their North American counter- 
parts. The presence of these young people offers a golden opportunity for 
bringing students into personal contact with specific individuals cast in the 
role of cultural and linguistic models, a re:?ource that can be "exploited," 
in the form of videotape, long after the visitors have returned to their own 
country. 

•In our midvvestern locale, we actively seek out native speakers whose 
stay in our area will overlap with the beginning of the fall semester. If they 
- are willing, we plan the following activities. Teachers get to know the 
travelers, take a snapshot of each of them, and invite them to meet 
students after two or three cla.ss Says have gone by. On the first day of our 
intermediate classes, once the names of students are learned or relearned, 
the snapshots are passed around, the names of the people in the pictures 
are written on the board, and teachers provide a brief biographical sketch 
of each. During the rest of the period, students are told to write questions 
— t he y -w ould 1 i ke~ t o -h a ve teachers-ask -the n at ive-speakers-during-a- video- 
tape interview. After class, teachers correct the questions using a code 
. (discussed below) and select a number of questions they will ask. 

On the second day, the questions are returned to students who, once 
they have corrected them with the help of the coded directions, address 
some of their queries to the instructor as a full-class activity. They then 
are put in groups of two or three to invent answers to each other's ques- 
tions. P'inally, and depending on their linguistic ability, a few students can 
be selected to take the teacher^s place, role playing one of the native 
speakers in the snapshots while answering the questions. This initial 
identification is e?specially encouraged because of the intensive effort that 
will be required of students once they begin focusing .on the recorded 
interview of the teacher and native speakers. 

After these two class days have elapsed, the travelers may be invited 
to class, or an after-school or evening get-together may be planned. If this 
is possible, the students, armed with well rehearsed questions, will get an 
opportunity to meet the people in the pictures. It is normally far more 
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Jsryiiig for all involved when llie .students actively parliripale in the 
native speakers' visit rather than passively sit through a speech. Often the 
foreign visitor will be able to judge students' vocabulary level accurately 
through the ciuestions asked and to reuse many of the words when for- 
unilating a response*. 

Whether or not students actually get to see the native speakers in 
person, they will at least have become quite familiar with the questions 
and potential answers they can expect to encor- ^r on the videotape. 

The Videotape 

It is preferable that teachers, rather than students, conduct the inter- 
views that are recorded on videotape. Since the goal is to provide an oral 
traek that can be copied onto cassettes for future use, the teacher wmII have 
the be.st chance of controlling clarity, accuracy, length of pauses, and 
timing of cjuestions. This is especially true when the interview is conduct- 
ed at the beginning of the fall semester and students' language skills are 
rusty. As far as the native speaker is concerned, the interview should not 
be rehearsed, nOr should the questions be seen beforehand. This insures 
that the speech will be as n^itural and authe ntic as poss ible, including filjer 
^ivords,liesitafion, and incomplete sentences. We agree with Rivers' com- 
ment that "artificially constructed messages, such as those frequently 
ilevised for use in language classes, often unwittingly reduce the amount 
of redundancy supplied by a speaker in a normal situation. The teacher, 
however, tactfully interrupts to ask for clarification or the meaning of a 
particular word, and to avoid the interview turning into a monologue on 
the part of the native speaker. The person filming the interview is told to 
concentrate on the upper body, including hand, shoulder, and especially 
facial gestures. With respect to length, a ten minute interview is ideal. This 
allows the videotape to be shown in its entirety two or three times in any 
class without consuming all available time. 

It is recommended that the first two^ viewings of the videotape be 
without sound, so students can concentrate on body language and later 
describe and reproduce gestures observed. (Since they wrote the questions, 
they will haye a general idea of what is being discussed in the film.) 
Hopefully this emphasis on the visual will sensitize students to the multi- 
tude of meanings expressed through facial expressions and gestures, and 
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may pay dividends '\n the ad-lih conversations and prepared skits which 
are to follow. 

Prior to the third viewing of the tape, in which the sound will be 
turned on, teacliers can point out filler words such as *\vell," **that is to 
say/* **uh/* etc.» which actually occur in the film» and have students 
practice them. Students are challenged to try to ad-lib a short dia- 
logue employing all the filler words taught and avoiding their English 
equivalents. This **spy practice * is an important initial step on the 
road to wanting to pass in the foreign culture.^ When the videotape is 
finally both seen and beards students will **own," through their own 
questions and practice with filler words and gestures, much of the content 
of tbe^tape. 

Intensive Listening 

Part or all of the sound track from the videotape may be copied onto 
cassette tapes to provide a corpus of spontaneous native speech to be 
thoroughly exploited. In intermediate level conversation courses, for ex- 
ample, a copy of the cassette can be provided for each student and from 
three to five minutes of the oral script assigned once a week as an out-of- 
class dictation. Teachers should provide necessary low frequency words 
and proper names that students would otherwise find too difficult. A 
sample sequence is as follows. 

L Directions are to work alone and writie all that is heard, including 
hesitations and repetitions of certain words. 

2. Teachers underline all errors and assign a grade, 

3. The papers are handed back and, using a transparency, corrections 
are made by the students themselves as a full-class activity. 

4. Cultural, lexical, and semantic explanations are provided as neces- 
sary. 

5. A key sentence or two is practiced by the whole class, which 
attempts to reproduce it exactly with the intonation, accent, eli- 
sion, linking, etc. heard on the tape. 

Our experience is that students make a special attempt to pronounce a 
specific sentence accurately when they know it is authentic. This over- 
learning of a limited amount of material, selected from a context over 
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which [hvy luivr had an cIcriuMil of coiUroK helps to combat occasional 
reluctance to want to sound too much like the native."* 

Other possibilities for exploiting the cassette tape would be to do the 
dictation as a full-class or small-group activity. As a full-class activity, the 
teacher conid play a sentence, ask an individual to repeat it, and then write 
it on a transparency for the class to copy. If used in groups, one student 
can act as the stenographer with all participating in trying to understand 
exactly what is said on the tape. 

The intensive listening required to be able to reproduce the text of 
a brief segment of real language will be very beneficial when students are 
asked to role play similar situations. 

Skits and Individual Presentations 

A useful activity, which may follow immediately the full-class correc- 
tion of the tape script, is to divide the class into groups of two and to have 
them try to ad-lib a conversation that begins with one of the open-ended 
sentences used on the tape. Since they have worked hard to un4^rstand 
what was said and are quite familiar with a context in w^hich it can be 
used, they are often able to "fun with the ball" when given a first state- 
ment such as ''How long have you been in the USA?'' or ''Do you like 
American food?'* While students are encouraged to say whatever they 
wish, it has been our experience that they inevitably include several of the 
expressions ih%' encountered on the tape and become proficient at using 
authentic filler words and target language hesitation devices to "buy time ' 
to think. ] ' 

Students may be assigned periodically to groups of three to prepare 
short skits, including props and, especially, accurate gestures, which they 
will present to the class. These skits should be graded, with each member 
of a group receiving the same grade, based mainly on how clear and well 
prepared they are. 

One by one, class members may be assigned a one-minute individual 
presentation; once the presentation is given, the rest of the class should ask 
questions of the individual. If they wish, individuals may assume the 
identity of one of the native speakers from the tape, thereby getting still 
another chance to reuse some of their recent stock of expressions and 
cultural information. These sessions are useful in further preparing stu^ 
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dents to engage in the vrrhal chiel that is part and parcel of progress in 
conversational ability. 

Student Interviews 

Anotlier activity which may he employed to increase student contact 
with speakers of the language studied is to prepare and record rm inter- 
view as members of a team. Whereas it was the teacher who asked the 
student-prepared questions during the filming of the videotape, it is now 
quite advantageous to have students increase their stake in the preparation 
of classroom materials by being responsible for a tape-recorded interview. 
The teacher supplies a list of people in the community who are either 
native or near-native speakers of the language and have agreed to be 
interviewed by students. 

Working in a team of two or three, students prepare their questions 
and share them with the teacher for correction. They then practice asking 
the questions and brainstorming to imagine possible answers. Directions 
given them might be as follows. 

1. Contact the person you will interview, ask permission, and agree 
on a time and place to meet. State that you will only speak the 
target language during the course of your meeting. 

2. During your meeting, after you have broken the ice by introduc- 
ing yourselves and chatting a bit with the interviewee, record five 
minutes of unrehearsed interview. Do not let the interviewee see 
your questions beforehand. All members of the team must ask 
questions. 

3. As soon as possible after the interview, meet to copy down what . 
was said. 

4. Choose three expressions from the interview, which the whole 
class will have to learn. Write them down and use them in com- 
plete sentences. 

5. Hand in the cassette tape', the written text, and the three expres- 
sions. 

Once the teacher hands back the above materials, the team prepares 
a presentation for the whole class, including teaching the three expressions 
to the others, talking about their interview, and, finally, playing the cas- 
sette for the class. 
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The ulliinalc goal of jlir ahove activities is [o increase student ability 
to use the target hmguage among themselves and with others by giving 
the *iu a share of the responsibility for the material to be studied. Their 
personal c(Hitact with other speakers of the language has an immediacy 
which no professionally prepared materials can hope to duplicate. If they 
are to be sensitized to other cultures and to an appreciation of similarities 
and (hfferences among them/' their contact, in person or on tape, with real 
indivichials, speaking naturally, has the best chance of providing linguistic 
and cultural models with which they may feel encouraged to identify. 

A Newspaper 

With respect to the written language, a target-language newspaper, 
published in the United States, will include numerous articles depicting 
American involvement abroad and target-culture activities in this country. 
Newspapers such as the Journal francais d Amerique are valuable exam- 
ples of authentic language* (i.e., not prepared specifically as teaching 
nuit(Tials), which can be used at the level of intermediate conversation and 
composition. By judiciously selecting an article of student interest, teach- 
ers can prepare the vocabulary with student^' assign the article as home- 
work, choose a number of questions over the material, and reqiiire an oral 
and/or written summary as a full-class or group activity. The tie between 
students' own culture and that of the target language is unmistakable in 
this type of newspaper. The chance to discover another point of view 
concerning current topics of interest to Americans hopefully will lead to 
a measure of cultural relativity. 

Compositions 

In the composition exercises that complement the conversation seg- 
ment of an intermediate sequence, repetitive drill work of a purely me- 
chanical nature should be avoided. Ideally, the written component will be 
a kind of writers' workshop, strengthening students' written communica- 
tion skills through assigned in-class compositions. Even when these are 
based on a topic which permits focus on a particular grammatical area, 
e.g., "my daily routine," emphasizing reflexives, students may be re- 
warded for employing expressions encountered in the interviews and 
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newspapers. Prior to wrilin^. an initial livt*- or Icn'miniile hrainslonning 
session will provide a loose oral overview and elieil nsel ul expressi<His. This 
ina\ l)e ecindiieled as a full-elass activity when individual compositions 
will l)e written and as a l(«ain ol two students in the case of cooperative 
compositions. Students should he allowed to consult texts and dictionaries 
when writint^ and ask (jUestiotis ol each other as well as the teacher. We 
favor the correction ol eonipo.sitions hy means of a code (e.g., T==tense 
error. Al'\=auxiliary"), and in our classes, we require that all he rewrit- 
ten, with the e(M'rt»ctions heing incorporated into the finol version. 

Language Weekends 

One' ol the most sueeessl'ul ways to sinudate the experience of living 
abroad is to i.solate groups of American students with native speakers in 
week-long or weekend-long foreign language camps. A number of such 
Frencdi or Spanish weekends are held in Iowa for advanced high school 
studi^nts. I'Vent^h and Spanish teenagers spending the year in American 
schools are rt^cruited and requested to speak only their -native language 
with the American students. Prior to arriving at the camp, passports are 
prepared. Upon arrival, there is a customs check to examine passports, 
question why the students have come, and confiscate English language 
materials, including radios, for the duration of the weekend. 

A full weekend of activities is planned, including singing, playing 
games> dancing, competing for prizes, and viewing a film, all, of course, 
in the target language. For many, this is the first chance to estab- 
hsh personal contact with young native speakers of the language being 
studied, and the joy of discovering that one really can communicate, 
albeit imperfectly, with others outside of the classroom provides a re- 
ward for the two, three, or four years of language study and the impetus 
lo continue. 

A nundvr of college language majors serve as group leaders and give 
additional encouragement for the use of the target language and partici- 
pation in the many planned events. They also get caught up in the spirit 
of the weekend, and the model they afford of the interested language user 
is quite vahiable in motivating the high school students and keeping their 
nse of English to aMninimuni. 
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Travel Abroad 

A visit by representatives of a class to a country where the target 
language is spoken, where they can in the most authentic and direct sense 
be immersed in the culture they have been studying, is the ultimate 
reinforcement and reward for students. Yet even here adequate prepara- 
tions must be made if maximum benefit and enjoyment are to be derived. 
More than one student has turned homeward, after such an adventure, 
with feelings more of disappointment and disenchantment than of satis- 
faction and fulfillment. 

It is essential, in our judgment, that a pre-departure orientation be 
planned. This can be accomplished through a series of special meetings 
or "in an all-day workshop, but most effectively, perhaps, right in the 
cla.ssroom, and through class-related activities in which all students may 
participate, .so that those remaining at home will also be able to take part, 
at least imaginatively, in the expedition. 

These are .some of the cultural elements that merit inclusion. 

Prior to departure 

1. A **toin' of the areas to be visited. It is important to "zero in" on 
the specific cities and regions included in the tour. Maps, photos, 
slides, books and magazines, and exhibitions of products can create 
a sense of familiarity with the culture so that the visitors will feel 
less strange and foreign when they arrive. Monuments of histori- 
cal, artistic, and cultural interest can often be made available in 
this way, and they need to be explored in some depth. 

2. Skits simulating key aspects of the target culture. Not only should 
these prospective travelers go through customs, they should also 
have a meal in a **typical restaurant," with real menus and either 
authentic food or the pictures of authentic food; they should greet 
friends (if French or Spanish) with the Latin kiss on the cheek, or 
certainly with a handshake; they should be in t rod ucied to an im- 
portant personage; they .should accept an invitation to a dinner or 
party; they should be asked questions about the United States and 

" Ci-. their own state or city. ... - 
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UpON arrival 

3. Meeting friends along the ivay. An invisible wall often separates 
the tourist from the citizen. Personal contacts provide an entryway 
into the culture that is difficult to find unaided, unless one spends 
mucli time in one place. If the teacher has friends, or friends of 
friends, somewhere along the route, any effort they can make to 
extend their hospitality will be of invaluable assistance. 

4. A taste of Culture with a capital C. The average American stu- 
dent may not respond with much initial enthusiasm to the idea of 
visiting cathedrals, opera houses, art museums, or folk dance festi- 
vals, but once experienced,, these become a very valued part of his 
or her store of treasured memories. Explanations of some of the 
terms that will be used by guides will help provide a sense of 
confidence and savoir faire. On making a tour of a Gothic cathe- 
dral, for example, students may feel very much **out of it" if they 
have no idea what flying buttresses are, nor any concept of the 
difference between a Romanesque arch and a Gothic arch. The 
reaction will be very different if they have become familiar with 
them already through pictures or slides. 

Back home 

5. The debriefing. Providing opportunity for these now veteran (at 
least in their own estimation) travelers to share their experiences 
with their less fortunate classmates when they return affords them 
proper and much appreciated recognition, enhances the cultural 
identification felt by their classmates, who can now picture one of 
their own in the foreign milieu, and supplies motivation for non- 
participants to undertake a similar venture themselves in the 
future. 

All these activities involve an element of risk. In the filming of a 
videotape interview with natives, for example, care has to be taken to 
avoid stereotypes that imply that the target culture is either inferior or 
superior to the student s culture. Yet all are enthusiastically endorsed by 
the authors as ways of involving students in authentic language use and 
encouraging greater empathy for members of the target culture through 
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personal contact with specilic p(»()pl<\ Even though we do not claim that 
the y are easy, foolproof, or all-inchisive, and we recognize that they would 
have to he tailored to the demands of the individual classroom situation, 
some or all of them may be attractive to other foreign language teachers, 
antl we would welcome the opportunity to share with colleagues wishing 
to obtain move information. ^- 

The sf'its, individr.al pre^RMitations, and ad-lib conversations are meant 
t(^ give students a chance to employ the cultural, lexical, and structural 
material from their intensive listening. If they succeed, it will be largely 
due to the model of a patient and encouraging classroom teacher who 
seizes every opportunity to involve student.s in expressing themselves in 
the target language. This can include simple exchanges, when bumping 
into students in the halls, such as ^Has comido ya? or As-tu dejd 
mange? This '*small talk" is far more valuable than a simple classroom 
drill, for it extends the language contact into the student's life. In the last 
analy.sis, when language hv'. omes real to students, tljeir appetite for it will 
be greatly increased, and it is this desire, this motivation, that will carry 
them across the cultural threshold. 
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Uui Since the aclvenl of aucliolingualisin in the 1960s and communicative 
competence in the 1970s and 1980s, reading may have become the forgot- 
ten, neglected skill. ^ The justification for emphasis on oral rather than 
written communication may be somewhat questionable for students hav- 
ing limited contact with people of the target culture. Reading can be a 
more widely used skill, especially if students leave our classrooms moti- 
vated to read the variety of print such as newspapers, magazines, litera- 
ture, and signs. Even for the fortunate few who are able to travel to the 
target country, visual literacy is an important survival skill. 

According to Gates and Swaffar,^ the versatility of reading offers 
several benefits to the classroom teacher. First, the reading activity itself 
creates a student-centered environment that can take place independently 
of the teacher. Second, reading offers great flexibility in terms of the actual 
setting in which it can take place — the classroom, study hall, the library, 
or at home. Third, reading presents an additional opportunity for real-life 
language practice, thus reinforcing skills taught in the classroom. 

The lack of understanding of the reading process is another major 
concern in addition to the de-emphasis on reading. Many view second- 
ly language reading as an activity that requires an extensive knowledge of 
^ the target language. Authentic, real-life reading can only be successfully 
■^i: accomplished after target langu^e mastery. This perception of the read- 
O ing process is reflected in many of our carefully constructed materials 
^ containing only vocabulary and grammar previously known to. the stu- 
dent. Any unknown elements are usually glossed. The reading of edited 
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materials contimi(\s lujtll language mastery permits the student to read 
from unedited sources such as newspapers, magazines, and literature. 
Reen^ doubts, however, that the gap between edited and unedited text can 
be bridged without an intermediate step giving the student practice at 
processing a small quantity of unknown elements. 

Another school of thought views second-language reading as a prob- 
lem-solving activity in which equal emphasis is placed on one's broad 
experience about the topic to be read, as well as on language knowledge. 
Prior knowledge, an essential component often neglected in the past, 
enables a reader to anticipate and make predictions and inferences about 
the text. **Language is a valuable component," Scholl states, **but sheer 
knowledge of language does not assure comprehension. '^ Deficiencies in 
languagi' knowledge do not necessarily preclude comprehension when 
reading partially edited or unedited materials. Proficiency in subject mat- 
ter knowledge may compensate for these deficiencies, according to Scholl. 
An athlete knowledgeable in a particular sport, for example, may be able 
to read a sports article from Montreal-Matin despite having a limited 
vocabulary. A reader with little or no background knowledge of the 
content of the text, however, would find it difficult to understand regard- 
less of his or her language mastery. It is our contention, therefore, that if 
materials geared to the student's prior knowledge and interest are chosen, 
reading from authentic, real-life sources can begin at an early level. 

Authentic, Real-Life Reading 

Authentic, real-life text refers to materials containing natural lan- 
guage and subject matter normally read by natives. Writers of foreign 
language materials, however, often construct passages primarily to pro- 
vide language practice rather than to convey information. Basal materials, 
based almost exclusively on language criteria, do not encourage the stu- 
dent to use fully the problem-solving skills that good readers possess, such 
as inferencing, contextual guessing, and making predictions, since most of 
the elements are already known to the student. The reading of basal 
materials, nevertheless, can play a role in second-language reading devel- 
opment They should not, however, be the only type of material read. 

Real-life reading is not confined to traditional sources such as books, 
nor restricied to traditional academic settings. Pearce and Ellis state that 
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print is loniul ovtTy\vluT(» — "on walls, windows, kiosks, and vehicles, as 
well as in huikliiigs and at campsites."*' 11ie real world is, as Smith reports, 
a veritable "ocean of print/'' Phillips and Grellet^ list the variety of 
material read daiK' l)y the average person. Included are newspapers, 
magazines, letters, .signs, want ads, menus, comics, catalogues, recipes, 
labels, and ev(»n cereal boxes. It is appan^it, therefore, that reading goes 
beyond the comprehension of traditional second-language materials such 
as literature and culture. Pbillips laments the inability of students to 
understand commonplace signs likesoW^ (**on sale"), despite their ability 
to read La Chanson jle Rolando Pearce and Ellis warn that "failure to 
observe and understand the information or request on display may lead 
to unnecessary inconvenience, embarrassment', or, eV??n Avorse, injur>^.""*" 
The ability to extract information from visual sources in a foreign country, 
or **visual communicative competence" may be as important as our 
present emphasis on oral communicative competence. 

An essential skill in native-language reading is the ability to read for 
different purposes. Clarke and Silberstein** idt^ntify four types or purposes 
in reading: skimming, scanning, reading for thorough comprehension, and 
critical reading! The reader might typically skim^spewspaper or maga- 
zine article, scan a TV guide for specific information tQvchoose a program 
to watch, read a textbook for thorough comprehension knowing that^ 
detailed information must be assimilated, and critically read an essay to 
determine the author's point of view and also to draw His or her own 
conclusions. It is important that the student develop the ability to read 
using all of the four purposes of reading. The second-language reader 
comes to recognize that there is more than one means of obtaining infor- 
mation from print; in other words, successful reading cannot be exclusive-^ 
ly a word-for-word process. 

The Teacher's Role 

Tlic teadier must take an active role in the development of foreign 
language reading skills by providing the student with guidance and a sonse 
of purpose. Phillips^^ reports that, too often in the past, many foreign 
language teachers would only assign pages to be read along with compre- 
hension questions to be answered. We offer the following brief suggestions; 
more elaborate explanations of the teacher's role can be found in King, 
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llolley. uikI Wdu'r; Cllaikt' and Silhorslein; Catos and Swaffar^ Honcyfield; 
and Phillips.'^ \ 

First, since reading requires considerable risk taking, the teacher 
must provide a classroom atmosphere that rewards the student for taking 
chancf\s. The teacher should not always perceive mistakes negatively. 
Rather, the student needs to be rewarded for making decisions like guess- 
ing the meaning of cognates and unknown words, anticipating th^^^ events 
of a .story, or making inferences. Second, the teacher should provide 
prereading guidance to activate the reader's prior knowledge or to\build 
deficient background knowledge. As a prereading activity, for exarriple, 
ihe student may be asked to make predictions about events and outcomes 
of the story. Third, the teacher should provide sub-skill practice such^as 
cognate recognition and the contextuaP guessing of unknown word^, 
Uoneyfielcl'^ .suggests, as a whole-class activity, that students explain to\ 
each other their strategies used to guess unknown words. Finally, the 
student should practice reading for different purposes. 

Inexpensive Reading Materials 

Some teachers may be wondering about the expense of obtaining the 
reading materials needed to develop visual literacy. In this day of school 
budget cuts it is becoming increasingly more difficult to purchase pub- 
lished materials. In addition, the cost of supplying reading textbooks or 
other materials for every student would be astronomical. The teacher, as 
always, must be resourceful by capitalizing on the use of materials and 
realia collected over the years. 

Let us take an Andy Rooney-type walk through our classrooms to 
a.ssess our resources. The typical foreign language classroom might yield 
old Scfiolastic magazines stuffed in the bottom desk drawer, newspapers 
and postcards hidden in the back of the filing cabinet, examination copies 
of textbooks collecting dust on the shelves, and conriic books and magazines 
piling up at the interest center. Forgotten in the library and book room 
are children's books, cookbooks, and works of literature, purchased in 
more affluent days. At home, a box in the basement might reveal old 
letters, ticket stubs, and travel brochures from past trips. All in all, there 
probably is not a classroom that would not yield some or all of these 
treasures. 
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The next task is lo uliH/e tlie material on hand. Most of the following 
activities may be used at early levels and are based on Clarke and Silber- 
slein's four purposes of reading,'^ 

Activities 



Want Ads 

Purpose: 

Materials: 

Method: 



Example: 



To encourage students t9 skim and scan. 
C^liKSsified ads for jobs, liouses, or cnrs. 

Have students search for a joh (house, car) that meets their ^ 
"skills," needs, or pric^ range. The teaclier supplies the stu- 
dents with a list of criteria. 

You are searching f(5r a job that will allow you to use your 
knowledge of cars (gift for gab, office skills, etc.). Use classified 
ads from a French newspaper to find job listings that fit your 
skills. 



Matching 

Purpose: 

Materials: 

Method: 



Example: 



Follow-up: 
Variations: 



Titles and Plot Outli nes 

To develop the ability to skim and scan. 
Any collection of short stories. 

Students match the titles of the storie.s in the book to a brief 
plot oudine. They are given a limited time to skim the stories 
in the book. 

"Le Laustic" Une dame est amou reuse de son voisin."^ "Le Roi 
des Montagues*-^ Un homme raconte ses aventures a 
Tetranger. 

Students choose one story to read. 

Match newspaper headlines and the stories. Match fairy tales 
and titles. Match TV or movie titles and descriptions. 



Reading Newspaper/Magazine Articles 
Purpose: To skim and scan. 

Materials: A short magazine or newspaper article that would interest 
students 

Method: The students are instructed to search for specific information 

liefore beginning to skim the article. 

Example: Select a news article, one about an accident, for example. Pose 
questions such as, "Where did the accident take place?" "When 
did it take place?" "How many cars were involved?*' 

Match the Description and the Visual 

Purpose: To read for detailed information. 

Materials: Sketches or photographs of people, houses, cars, etc. 
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Method: StiuU'iil.s rt'ad the description and find the picture that corre- 

sponds to it. 
Exatiiple: See Figure 1. 

Variation: Catalogues from the target country could he used. Students 
match the descriptions and the iteuis. As a follow-up they 
could invlicate which item tliey would huy. 

Recipe Scramble 

Purpose: To rend for conipvehension of detailed information. 

Materials: An, illustrated recipe. 

Method I: Scram hie the order of the captioned pictures. The students* 
task is to put tlie pictures in the correct order. 

Method II: Keep the illustrations in the correct order but scramble the 
order of the text The task is to match the text and illustratiu.-i. 

Follow-up: Students prepare a simple dish in class- or at home, following 
tlie recipe. 

Variations: Sewing or simpU- construction projects may be substituted for 
recijx^s. 

Cartoon Scramble 

Materials: A scrambled cartoon. Cartoons with interchangeable sections 
should be avoided. 

Method: Students are to put the squares in the logical order. They must 

rely on adverbs of time as well as other frames of reference. 

Example: Any cartoon from a foreign language newspaper that has sev- 
eral sequential panels can be used. 

Variation: The text can l>e rtrmoved from the bubbles. Students must put 
the eaptions in the correct order. 



Figure 1^' 

Copyright 1982 by Mary Glasgow Publications. Reprinted by permission. 



Pouvez-vous reconnaitre 
Arthur? II a des cheveux 
noirs, une cravate, un 
chapeau, des lunettes, 
une ceinture et un 
parapiuie. 




■L. e fj^i 
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Foslciirds'*' 
Pu rposc: 
Material: 
Stcthod: 



To use [)ri<)r kn<nvlt'(ige of lanj;uaj;t» to lilljri missing I'lfiiUTits. 
A postcard with some words blotted out by **rait).'* 
Stutleuts must try to reconstruct the message, inferencing the 
meaning of ineom|)lete words. 



Chinese Cin''^ 
Purpose: 
Materials: 
Method. 



Example: 



Fihn Heview 

Purpose: 
Materials: 



Method: 



To help students recognize related [)hrases. 
I\nrs of cards containing paraphrases, prepared by the teacher. 
The game may be played by groups of two to si.x. Seven cards 
are (h*alt to each player. The game is played much like gin. 
The object of the game is to match pairs of related phrases. 
// se dirige vers la gare, + // va prendre un train. (*TIe is 
headed for the station." -f 'Tie is going to take a train.'*) 

To encourage stud(?nls to read critically. 

A film review from a foreign language magazine or newsjxi- 

per. 

Students are to decide whether or not the outhor liked the film. 
If it is a film they have seen, possibly an American film, they 
can also state whether or not they agree with tlie review. 



Baby Piclurcs^ 
Purpose: 

Materials: 
Method: 



Exa mple: 



To encourage students to read for comprehension and to use 
their prior knowledge, - 
Baby pictures of the students and their guided compositions. 
Students write descriptions of themselves, giving their age and 
inti?rests. The final, unsigned compositions, corrected by the 
teacher, are mounted on construction paper along with the 
students' pictures. The day of the reading exercise, students 
are .seated in a circle. Each student has a list of classmates on 
which he or she will record the corresponding number of the 
composition. The pictures are distributed and eacli student has 
one minute to read each before passing it on. At the end of the 
activity, the identities are revealed and a prize may be awarded 
to the student with the most correct answers. This activity is 
even more fun if the teacher includes his or her own picture. 
Student s composition: Jai quatorze ans. Jhai/ite Powell, fai 
les cheveux blonds et les yeux hleiis. fai un frere et deux 
stvurs. faime la musique rock. Je j'oue du piano. Teacher's 
eomi)osition: Je n'ai pas ((iiaiorze ans. fai un frere mais je 
n ai pas de sceurs, Je deteste la musique rock. J halnte Dela- 
ware. 
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III adtliUoii Ui nlort'inciilionccl oclivilics, the teacher might fur- 
ther capitaHze on liis or her collection of realia hy stripping foreign 
language newspapers and magazines. Most newspapers, for example, con- 
tain a inuUitncle of possible reading materials, such as headlines, feature 
stories, sport!^, weather reports, an advice column, editorials, horoscopes, 
want ads, serial stories, comics, word games, and TV and movie sections. 
Although any I'>ench newspaper would he an invahiable source of reading 
material, Quel)ecois newspapers like Montreal-Matin might be more rele- 
vant to the American student because the news and sports are similar to 
those found in American papers. The sports-minded student can enjoy 
articles on baseball, football, basketball, and tennis, while the student with 
other interests can read familiar North American and woHd news. In 
addition, Lc Journal francais D anieriqiic, specifically written for Ameri- 
ia:»s, presents articles appealing to a wide variety of interests: cooking, 
cinema, music, liews, and interviews. 

The forcMgn language teacher may also select interesting materials 
from French magazines \\kc Salut!. Paris-Match^ and Tele 7 jours. Salut!, 

Vvcnch magn/ine for teenagers, offers movie reviews, pen-pal letters, 
horoMM V .< I interviews with American, Britisii, and French entertain- 
ers. PdJ : h has features focusing on people, woHd and national news, 
and past t'vrnis. Tele 7 jours offers detailed information about TV pro- 
gram,s and movies. 

Vor the teacher with an adequate budget, we highly recommend 
Pearce and Ellis' French Sign Language, an excellent source of materials 
for teaching visual literacy. Also, for teachers who do not already have 
access to francophone newspapers and magazines. Schulz' ditto masters on 
newspapers and jor.stad's ditto masters on magazines are recommended.^' 

Summary and Conclusions 

It is clear that there are many options in the development of reading 
skills besides the use of the textbook. Reading must go beyond the tradi- 
tional curriculum if our students are to become visually literate. We 
advocate a problem-solving approach to visual communicative compe- 
tence whereby the student uses his or her knowledge of the world and the 
target language. In this approach, the student can begin to read authentic, 
real-life materials at a very early level Tl-t Indent needs to develop more 
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versatile reading leehfii(]ue.s sueh asskinnning, scaiuiing, reading for thor- 
ough comprehension, and critical reading if he or she is to become an 
independent reader. By utilizing a variety of resources, including a collec- 
tion of realia. the teacher can present an interesting, inexpensive, and 
Stimulating reading program. 
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S The Teaching of Spanish 
^ Object Pronouns: 

^ A Communicative Approach 

Oscar Ozete 

Indiana Stale University, Evansville 



OhjVcl prontmns freqiuMilly pose problems with regard to their form, 
function, and placement in a sentence. Third-person direct and indirect 
objects, in particular, have been a thorny problem, since Spanish speakers 
in this instance distinguish l)et\veen the two for purposes of case function 
and dialectical preferences. This paper proposes to examine current usage 
of Uiird-person direct and indirect object pronouns, while suggesting tech- 
niques and graded exercises that stress the practical, communicative func- 
tion of these pronouns. 

Direct Object Pronouns 

An examination of thirty first-year college texts shows that authors on 
the whole do not capitalize on the similarity of forms between definite 
articles and direct object pronouns. 

Articles Direct Object Pronouns 

la senora La veo. 

las senoras Las veo. 

los senores Los veo.' 

-rJ-^ Drills could be designed to reflect the similarities and subsequently broad- 
ened to include the difference in the masculine singular: ^El sefior? Lo 
veo. Remarks from the teacher could include the following. 



5 

iJ L The direct object answers the questions what? or whom? 

They're buying a calculator 
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What 'dvv they l)uying? 
Mr. Perez helps Eslehan and I.uis. 
WhojH does Mr. Perez help? 
2. If reflexive* pronouns have already been presented, (e.g., 
^Como te lUnnas?), the explanation could state that Spanish direct 
objects are the same as the reflexive pronouns with the exception 
of the third-person singular and plural. The latter are identical to 
the definite articles, except for lo. 

Exercises could l)e grouper' ' ■ ^ ■ ilarv theme, and students, in 
pairs, could ask and answt 

Model: ^Escribes la tarea: 

S5, la escribo. No, no la escribo. 
A. escrihir: la tarea, las palabras, los verbos, el vocabulario, la 

frase, el exanien, los ejercicios 
R. eonocer: al Sr. lUiiz, a su esposa, a sus hijos, a su herniano, a su 

hermana, a su sobrino, a .sus .padres 

cjuerer usar (^,Quieres usar el telefono? Si, quiero usarlo.): el 
telefono, la computadora,'la calculadora, los casetes, la 
grabadora, los discos, la maquina de escribir, el copiador, el 
dictafono 

To provide practice with first- and second-person pronouns, students, 
once more in pairs, can ask and answer each other's questions. 

Model: ^Me esperas? 

S5, te espero. No, no te espero. 

The teacher could supply a li.st of transitive verbs that might include 
esperar, ayudar, necesitar, comprender, eniender (e-ie), creer, llainar, 
invitar, llevar, escuchar, vet, coiwcer, recordar (o-ue), huscar. The previ- 
ous exercise could be recast in the formal by having the teacher pose the 
questions and the students answering him or her in the polite form. 

Teacher; ^Me espera Ud.? ^Me esperas? 
Student: Si, !o (la) espero a Ud. 



For expansion exerct 
on a situation. 



i\ ask two or three questions based 
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1. c'spcra Ud,? 2. ^Nos iiivilas a la reunion? r;|^ 

^Donde me espera? iQ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^^ invilas? 

que hora inc espcra? que liora nos invilas? 

("are should he taken in exercise preparation to avoid patterns that have 
low I'requeney of oceurrenee. Speeilieally. the setjuenee direct ohject pro- 
noun + verh + a + noun, as in d and e helow, has limited acceptahility/'^ 

6^ Jorge? a. Si, lo conoceinos. 

I). Si, lo eonocemos a el, 
c. Si, a Jorge lo contjceinos. 
d ' . V onoeeinos ' /<' 
e. Si, lo eonocemos al li. ichacluj. 

Object Pronoun Placement 



With regard to object pronoun placement, in a two-verb sequence, 
textbooks reeonnnend inserting the pronouns before the conjugated verb 
or attaching tliem to the infinitive or present participle. F^or the present 
time, this rule seems adequate, since authorities disagree on the placement 
of the pronoun. Keniston stated that if a verb phrase in the progressive 
tense is felt to be a unit, i.e., if estd mirando is considered as the equivalent 
of mira, the pronoun will precede the auxiliary estar. On the other hand, 
if the two verbs are viewed as two distinct expressions, ihe pronoun will 
be affixed to the present participle, e.g., anda buscandolo.^ By contrast. 
Bull contended that the tendency has been to attach the pronoun to the 
participle.^ 

To study object pronoun placement in various two-verb sequences, 
this writer examined seven contemporary novels in their entirety.^ The 
data as a whole indicated that the novelists in 55% of the samples attached 
the object pronoun at the end of the verbal phrase. However, parceling 
out the data for the present participles showed that authors by and large 
(162 samples to 43, or 79% of the occurrences) prefer to embed object 
pronouns before the auxiliary in the progressive tense, thus corroborating 
Keniston's findings. Moreover, with the idiomatic expression ir a -f infini- i 
tive, autliors in 71% of the samples preferred to insert the pronoun before -^ 
the verbal phrase. Therefore, in pattern practice, where pronoun place- 
ment may either precede or preferably follow the verbal ohrase, drills 
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with the progressive and ir a -f iniinilive eonslruelions should be skewed 
in favor of pre-verbal insertion of the pronouns. 

In eonstructions where the auxiliary verb has an accompanying infini- 
tive, normally two object pronouns a[)pear together either before or after 
the verbal phrase, e.g., Dcho ddrseh a cllos or .S> lo deho dar a alios. CI 
should giv(» it to tluMu.") However, with a non-auxiliary and an infinitive, 
object pronoun plac(»ment may require semantic considerations. For ex- 
ample, a refl(\\ive verb retains the pronoun associated with it, while the 
inlinitive attracts the pronoun affiliated with it in meaning: Carmen se 
levanto a vvrlos. ("Carmen got up to see them.'') In nonreflexive construc- 
tions, pronoun in.sertion depends on i]tv meaning intended, and as a conse- 
quence each pronoun accompanies the verb it identifies with seniantically, 
■.J.- f) Me invitan a salir and not Invitan a salirme. ("They invite me to 
go i)ui.'") 

Con/en/ion defween . ' ' 

With verbs of perception (oiV, ver, mirar, sentir, and so on,. auth(^ri- 
ties disagree on the case the object pronoun should take. They concur that 
it should be direct object when the following verb has no object comple- 
ment, e.g., Lo vi escrihiendo. ("I saw him writing.' ) By the same token, 
they differ when the accompanying verb is transitive: Lo (le) vi escrihien- 
do la carta. (*'I saw him writing the letter.*') Nine native speakers when 
questioned on these items mainly accepted lo with intransitive verbs, the 
former example, and le with transitive verbs, the latter example. 

Another point of contention between /oCsj and le(s) occurs in imper- 
sonal se constructions, e.g., los ninos? Se les tutea. ("The children? 
They are addressed familiarly.*') Bello and Lenz labeled the pronoun as 
dative, whereas Gili Gaya labeled it accusative. Notwithstanding, they all 
endorsed le(s) with masculine antecedents.^ By contrast, opinion is split 
when the direct object has a feminine antecedent. The Real Academia 
espafiola and Gili Gaya stipulate that the pronoun is realized as /afsj; for 
example, Se las llama declarativas (las oraciones). ("They are called 
declaratives [sentences]. ')' To pursue this point the sentences below were 
presented to the nine native informants. 

(A las hijas) No se les tomara en cuenta. 
(A las hijas) No se la^ tomara en cuenta. 
("[The daughters] They won*t be taken into consideration.") 
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No Sf li* fiitiriulc a cWd. 
No so la entiende a clla. 
("Slio\s not understood.") 

Speakers varied in their choices. Those from countries bordering on. the 
(Caribbean (Costa Hiea, Cuba, and Vene/uehi) preferred lc(sl whereas the 
Argentinean, Paraguayan, and Peruvian selected la(s). The two infor- 
nuints from Madrid car»ecled each other, with the language major optiqg 
for las and the business major for les. Seemingly, with impersonal se 
constructions, speakers vary between le/la for the feminine accusative. 
They do so not only by dialect but by idiolect as well. Consequently, in 
the more advanced courses where these items appear, the le(s) forms 
should be stressed, e.g., Se le entiende a el ('Tie is understood"), while still 
accommodathig the lu(s) forms for the feminine accusative. 



Preliminary classroom explanations could include the following. 

1 . '! indi/ rt object answers the questions to whom? or for whom? 
Kughsh may omit the prepositions. 

They gave the recipe to me. 
They ga\'e me the recipe. 
To whom? 

fm buying a gift for her. 
I'm buying her a gift. 
For whom? 

2. Spanish indirect^object pronouns are the same as the reflexive and 
direct object pronouns, with the exception of the third-person 
singular and plural These become le and les, respectively, and do 
not reflect gender. 

3. A prepositional phrase {a mi, a ti, a el, a Julia, a los Garcia) may 
be added for emphasis or clarity. These prepositional phrases should 
not be used without their accompanying indirect object pronouns. 

Normative rules for Spanish frown upon the use of an indirect object noun 
without its corresponding object pronoun: jPreguntele a Roberto! and not 
jPregunie a Roberto! Hence, drills commonly found in textbooks, -cuing 
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the iiulireel ohjeel pronoun in llu* lornuil Escribo a Maria. ^ /.e escriho. 
should be reworded; for example, Maria? Le cscriha or Lc e.scrihn 
a Maria, where from the outset students beeome aecustomed to the redun- 
dancy in this eonstruetion. 

Pattern exereises ol a ereative nature eould again revolve around a 
vocabulary theme such as foods or office items. Vov example: 

A. Make 15 or more original sentences using one item from each 
. column. C:()lumns I and 4 must be in agreement. 
Modclo: La sirvii^nta Ics prepara polk) a cllos. 



I 


2 


3 


4 


me 


sirve 


la sopa 


a mi 


te 


trae 


la carne 


a ti 


nos 


prepara 


el arroz 


a nosotros(as) 


le 


haco 


el arroz con polio 


a el, ella, Ud. 


les 


cf)cina 


las enchiladas 


a ellos, ellas, 




ealienta 


el pescado 


Uds. 




da 


los frijoles 





B. Make 15 or more origin ' .sentences using the following columns. 
Again columns I and 4 must agree. 
Moclelo: Ellos les envian el recibo a los clienies. 

12 3 4 

Ellos _ te eiwian la carta a ti 

me ensenan el recibo a mi 

nos entregan las cuentas a nosotros(as) 

le devuelven los informes a el, ella, la 
les piden los papeles senora, Ud., 

escriben la lista Ricardo 
prestan el anuncio a ellos, ellas, 

las invitaciones Uds. 
el circular de a los clientes 
propaganda 

Verbs of comnuuiication (e.g., pregiiniary contesiary injormar, 
notificar, decir — but not llamar) could be practiced in cued responses such 
as: Maria me escribio aijer. ^Quien te (le) escribio? ^Cuduclo te (le) 
escribio? ^Le escribio Maria a tu amigo? For pattern practice, incorporat- 
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iug holli (lijcrl aiul indii ('Cl^ohjccls, llu* teacher could dislrihule among; 
the students props or flash cards that review basic vocal)uhiry (nouns). The 
teacher tjjen would pose, initially in the tti lorni, the following series of 
(juestions recpiesting the various items: ^Quien tiene el dinero? ^Me lo 
prcstas? ^Mc lo prestas ahora o lucgo? ^Cudndo me lo prestas? /A 
quien Ic prestas el dinero? Thereafter, other transitive verbs could be 
substituted according to context (dar, truer, ensetlar, prestar, regular, 
(deanzar, and servir). 

For more advanced manipulative exercises, stick figures drawn on the 
board and used in conju • *ion with questions that depict the action of the 
figures coidd readily facilitate the learning of the pronouns, especially in 
the conversion of le(s) to ,se before a direct object pronoun. Jorge could be 
drawn on the left and Carlos on the right. Teresa, in the middle, holds out 
a magazine to Jorge and a newspaper to (Carlos. Possible questions to ask 
include ihv following. 

1. iQ\ie la da Tert^sa a Jorge — la revista o el periodico? 

2. iLv da Teresa la revista a Carlos? 

3. (\Se la da a Carlos? 

-I. ^;Me da la rt^vista a mi? x 

5. ^Te la da a ti? 

6. ,vSe la da a Ud, (Uds.)? 

7. quien le da Teresa el periodico? 
(S. ^'Se lo da a Jorge? 

9. ^\I.e da Carlos el periodico a Jorge? 
10, ^'.Quien le da el periodico a Carlos? 

The previous exercise could be modified with an additional figure to 
repres(*nt a plural indirect object, the verb could be changed to prestar 
or etiseiiar, and items could be changed to papcjies, earlas, iukI so forth. 

To test recogiution skills, a multiple-choicivcloze could be adapted 
from a reading passage: 

jiianito sicinprt' ( los / Ics / las ) presla siis co-sas a sus aniigos y nitichas vocvs 
cWns no ( Itvs / los / so ) his <lrvut*Iv<ni. Y ctiaiulo t*l { sc / Ics / las ) p'ldv algo v^-; 
a ('llo.s, cllos iio ( It' / lo / la ) dan nada, Ahoni acaba dc prt\slar ( la / le / 
Sv- ) SM pluuKi a P(Mlr<), su diccionario a Maria y (mi csic niomcnlo . 
^ Pirinipinipin ( lo / la /'' \v ) csla pidicndo el reloj. Estoy sogum de que Juanilo 
( sv \c / s<* lo / last* ) va a prestar, y Pirinipinipiii no { lb / lt» / so ) va a devolver 
el roloj. jPohrt^ Jnanilo!"* 
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To test rtTallskills, tlie Iraditinna! iill-in-the-hlank cloze could he adniiniv 

tered (Juanito sicmpre ^ ])rcsi(i stus casa.s a >stis amiffos and so on). 

X'erhs Wkc t^tis to i\ cloler, parccer, and faliar that require the structiirc « 
indirect ohject [)ron()uii + verb 4- subject should be practiced more fully 
onc(» th(> indin^'t objects have b(*en nuistered. Students shoidd note that 
gustar means "to be pleasing." In the sent(Mice Mr gmtan los pro gramas 
we are literally saying "The i)r<)grauis are phrasing to mc:" This translates 
better into "I like the [)r()grains." The definite article needs to accompany 
the noun (subject), sinc(« in Spanish noun subjects normally do not stand 
alone. (>)nipare: Los niiios hahlan with the incorrect Nifios hahlan. For 
variety, the [)revious \'erbs could be [)ractice(l in situational exercises. For 
e.\ani[)le: ^ 

A. Ask a ela.ssinate if he or she likes the following for dessert. 
Modcloi iTc gustan las manzanas? 

Si, me gustan. No, no me gustan. 
(las i)eras, los mangos, el melon, las bananas, las uvas, las naranjas, 
* el cpieso, el [)udin, la sop :i[>illa) 

B. You have the flu. Tell the doctor what hurts yoii. 
ModelO: I)octor(a), me duele(n) 

(los ohIos, la garganta, los brazes, todo el cuerpo, el estomago, los 
musculos, el pecho, la espalda) " 
(!. Vf)u and a friend are shopping for clothes. Ask what he or she 
thinks of the various items you are picking. Use the nouns and 
' adjectives [)rovided. ^ 
Modclo: iQue to parece la camisa? 

("What do you think of the shirtP^'Xiterally, "How 
^ does the shirt ceem to you?") 
M(* [)arece l)onita. 

(''1 thiiik it's pretty." *Mt seems pretty to me.") 

Nouns Adjectives 

la corbata ' el traje bonito/feo 

los pantalones los zapatos caro/barato 

la chaqueta las sandalias grande/pequeno 

la blusa los tenis largo/corto 

la falda el sueter bueno/malo , 

el vestido las camisetas fino/grueso ^ 
.;■;■:■■-■■■:.■•} ■ • ' ■ . . 
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Meanings of the Indirect Object 

Of the eollege texlhooks examined tor this study, the majority stipu- 
late thai the prepositions to and for serve to mark the indirect object in 
luiglish. A few of ihe hooks ineliide ihe preposition /rr;;n, and add that 
often tlu* indireel object indicules persons {nr whom a service or disservice 
is pt^rformed. On a broader sealo. Bull staled lhat both hmguages have 
v(»rbs which, from the point of view of the subject (doer), describe the 
movement of an object away from the subject toward the indireel object; 
for exanjple, niandar, (lat\ tirar, and cchar. Clonversely, he added, the two 
hmguages have verbs that describe the reverse, thai is, movement away 
from the indireel object toward the subject, as in qHii:ir, rohur, comprar, 
and llcvarscy h\ first category, English may employ either syntax or 
relators to mark ihe indirect object: gave Harry the check/ **I gave it 
to him." I'ypical verbs in this category are lend, offer, write, sendy teach, 
owe, and jmy. However, tliere is a sub-category of these verbs, like ex- 
})lain, that rejects the word ord(T (indirect + direct (object) and instead 
calls for the prc^positional phrase: "I explained the problem to Linda" and 
not "I explained Linda the problem," Verbs in this subclass include return, 
deliver, denionsfrate, describe, announce, address, and communicate.^^ 

In the second verb category (movement away from the indirect 
object), luiglisb requires die preposition of separation from (**They stole 
tlie moiicy from Harry"), Spanish does not need to distinguish between 
these two opposite movements with a preposition. Yet, with verbs not 
overtly denoting the direction of the movement, real ambiguity results 
in the language; thus, comprdrseto a 61 has the equivalents '*to buy it- 
for (from) him." Meaning mast be derived from larger context. Couse- 
tpiently, translation drills to reinforce the notions of /o, for, and from 
could be pursued with verl)s \\\ie comprar, vender ,'*dar , quiiar, and 
robar as in: ' 

I.e compro*el r(^loj a Dolores. 

**I'm buying Dolores the watch." "I'm buying the walclirirom 
Dolores." *M'm buying the watch for Dolores." ' 

Besides indicating the relationships to, for, or from, the indirect 
object may also imply possession, e,g,, Pablo le rompe la bicideta a Julio, 
(*'Pablo breaks Julio^s bicycle,".) This sentence, in addition to imjilying 
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(liss(M'vic(' U) [\\r itidiircl ohjrct. also iitdicalrs ownership. Hy eonliasl, ihe 
paraphrase with d(\ Pablo rotnpr la hiru lcta dc Julio foeuses on the 
notion of possession. The meaning of possession most likely prevails when 
' lht> clireel ohjeel is eusloinarily assoeialed with the person involved (the 
indinu'l ohjeel), (\g., Lc lave la cara al nino ("I washed the hoy's face") 
or Mr roharon la cartcra ("'fhey stole my wallet"). Normally, th(» direct 
object in tdesc^ eonstruetions is preceded hy the definite article, rendertHi 
by a p()SS(\ssive form in luiglisli. The majority of these possessive situations 
entail clothing or body parts, although not exclusively. For classroom 
practice, an l\nglish cued-rt^spon.se drill could be used; for example: Me 
lava la ropa, (She buys my shirts. She fixes my tie. She takes my tcMupcM'a- 
lure. Sb(> makes m\- diinu-r. She cleans my room.)'' 

When tlu^ coiitext (verb) implies service or benefit to sonieone, the 
^ iiidirecl objc^ct nui\' be paraphrased, using a prepositional phrase headed 
by para, Vov (>xampl(\ 

(doria le hi/o una camisa a Juanito. 
("Cdoria mad(^ Juanito a shirt.") 
Gloria hi/o una camisa para Juanito. 
("Gloria made a shirt for Juanito.") 

Similar situations could be cMJcountered with the verbs traer, hmcar, man- 
(lar, cnviar, dcjat\ and cotiscguir. 

Closing Comments 

It should b(^ kept in mind that speakers on both sides of the Atlantic 
(HTasionally, for reasons of st\'le, imitation of peninsular Spanish, or per- 
sonal prelerence, may sway betwecMi lo and le. However, this should not 
detract, from teaching lo as direct object and le as indirect object as part 
of the core of the language. The distinction would reflect usage in 
the majority of Spanish speakers who live in tb(^^ western hemisphere. 
More importantly for the classroom, object pronouns should not be 
treated as isolated items in the syllabus. They sliQuld-be-Continually rein- 
troduced and their meanmgs in the communicative process amplified as 
new verb forms and tenses are presc^nted in this vibrant and multicultural 
language. 
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Computers liave rapidly become a major resource for foreign language 
leacbers and students. Growing acceptance and availability of microcom- 
puters for classroom applications cballenges us to develop means to incor- 
porate C()mputer Iccbnology into instructional programs. Although 
computers are effective and offer diverse instructional applications, cer- 
tain barriers have enierged that prevent the utilization of computer tech- 
nology in foreign language classrooms. 

A national survey in 1974 reported nearly one quarter of public 
.schools utilized computers in some way for instruction.' Approximately 
one half of elementary and secondary schools now use computers to aug- 
ment instructional programs^ and nearly 75% of all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are expected to use; computers in classrooms by 1985.^ 
Computers will clearly be available for classroom use by teachers prepared 
to adapt them to their various instructional styles and techniques. 

The unique interactional nature of the microcomputer has^impressed 
and fascinated young people. Students familiar with video arcades, pro- 
grammed toys, and computer games are motivated and intrigued by 
V) computers and their many uses. As students gain more experience with 
— computers it will be increasingly valuable for teachers to capitaUze on this 
— ' enthusiasm by supplementing their classroom instruction with computer 
-J activities. While teachers generally seem enthusiastic about introducing 
}':^-:- computers in their classes, many are uncertain and apprehensive about the 
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process and their (nvn rt^lationship as IcmcIkts U) llio new technology. 
Hatlicr than viewing the computer as another form of media, Hke a 
proj(»elor. tape recorder, or video recorder, some teachers arc cautious or 
(»v(Mi hostile to e(|iiipment they f(»(*l threatens their classroom role. 

Lack of information underlies teacher reluctance lo supplement in- 
struction with computer programs, Teachers >viihout training tend to 
avoid computers and dt^vclop negative attitudes toward this particular 
leaching tool. Solvieg OLscn found in a 1979 survey of language depart- 
ments in American collt»ges that misinformation, biases, and fears were 
major sources ol negativism toward computer use. Teachers with actual 
computer experience \\;ere favorable and enthusiastic about the utility of 
microcomputers in teaching.* 

A survey of teachers attending the Nebraska Foreign Language Asso- 
ciation meeting in April, 1982 revealed that only four percent of the 
respondents used ct)mputers in their classrooms even though two-thirds of 
the respondents had access to computers in their schools. Nearly 90% of 
those surveyed reported their schools have microcomputers although many 
teachers had not inquired about their availability for use in foreign lan- 
guage classes. The survey indicated that over 80% of the respondents 
wanted to use microcomputers in their classes. Almost all of these teachers 
had access to computers but still were not incorporating their use into the 
instructional program. A common explanation for not using computers 
was tack of information and training. Less than 40% of those surveyed 
reported they had any training relating to microcomputers and only 15% 
of the teachers indicated any knowledge of computer programming. 

Teacher training at both the pre-service and in-service levels has not 
been adequate in providing information about developments and innova- 
tions in microcomputer applicalion.s. Undergraduate teacher training and 
continuing education programs could be augmented and strengthened by 
the inclusion of format computer course offerings or requirements. A 
practical metliod for encouraging teachers in training to include a com- 
puter course in their program of study is to increase computer awareness 
among student advisers and teacher training personnel. Computer litera- 
cy, programming, and implementation workshops or courses can he pro- 
vided l^y schools tlicmselves or local foreign language organizations. Local 
college, university, or business scbool systems represent additional re- 
sources for individual teachers interested in expanding their cdri^jDuting 
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liorizou.s. As leathers hrcoinc inon* 1 ami liar and kuowlcdgcahk' ahoiil [\\c 
teaching opportunities computers represent, we can expect more confident 
and positive attitudes from teachers and students alike. 

The Nebraska teacher survey results also suggested that teachers are 
not using computers because of a shortage of available software. Since 
most teachers are not trained in microconi[)uter programming there is a 
great def)endence on ready-lo-use programs. Because oi the rapid pace ol 
most foreign language classes, even teachers skilled at programming often 
CIO not have time to prepare adequate materials for their classes. Nearly 
all of the surveyed foreign language teachers indicated they were unaware 
of supplies of software available for use in their classes. 

Software is, however, being produced and distributed for teaching 
applicatiou.s. Organizations such as the Minnesota Educational Computing 
(Consortium (MFXXC) and CONDUIT of the University of Iowa have 
produced a variety of cpiality software. Computer manufacturers, text- 
book companies, and suppliers of educational materials are also develop- 
ing and marketirjg new .software. Some school districts and educational 
organizations have developed software libraries, and we can expect to see 
more pooling and local availability of software. Increasingly computer- 
wise teachers will themselves develop software for specific applications, 
tailoring programs to meet group or individual needs of students. Teachers 
can reproduce and trade software with colleagues informally on an indi- 
vidual basis or in worksfiop or conference settings. Students can also be 
involved in program de\ elopment in which they aid the teacher, become 
challenged, and reinforce previously learned material For example, for 
a student to write a good program on subjunctive verb tenses, he or she 
must review the subjunctive mood and its uses. 

Previously unavailable aids and alternatives are offered to foreign 
language education by the great potential the computer represents. Com- 
puter-Assisted Instruction (CAI) can provide tutorial instruction, individu- 
alized instruction, a highly controlled learning process, and remedial work 
or practice and review. CAI decreases unchecked errors and requires 
thorough and accurate work from the student. 

A unique feature of CAI is the immediacy and variety of feedback 
in which the .student is corrected on each example. Some programs simply 
respond "right*' or 'wrong/' usually in a personalized manner. For exam- 
ple, responses such as magmfico, Bueno, Tomds, or No Lupe, otra vez, por 
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/(/rr>>r encourage sIiuKmiI lo succeed willi ihc [)n)grani. Programs in 
which a variely of student rcsi)onses arc i)ossil)l(» i)r(»sent fci^lhack sequen- 
tially, so that hints are given to guide students in reaching the correct 
aiiswcr on tlicir own In some casivs. a siinph* response is given to the 
slud(Mit and more information is i)r6vi(l(»(l only on request, giving the 
student some control over the h*arning proc(*ss.-' The feedl)ack process is 
thus geared to each student 's own learning style. lM»cdl)ack in stages leads 
the individual student through the lesson matiTial at his or her own pace, 
positively reinforcing the .student and individualizing the presentation of 
the lesson ; 

(.'ornputer-Assisted Instruction assum(\s a variety of formats: drill and 
practice, tutorials, testing, simulations, games, and dialogue. Drill and 
practice programs are currently the most popular hecause they are easy 
to write and use. comi)lementing classroom teaching hy providing practice 
()n basic skills as well as review. Tutorials are also popular because they 
pres(Mit material to stud(Mits relative to their rate of learning. Norman 
Watts called the computer a pati(»nt tutor continually present to monitor 
student progress."^ 

(Computer simulations are significant learning tools because they re- 
semble real-life situations and stimulate student involvement. Although 
simulations are possible without the computer, planning and implementa- 
tion of simulations take a great amount of time.' The computer can 
provide a variety and large number of simulations within a compact time 
frame. Historical reenactments, current events, daily life-styles, and spe- 
cial holidays could be modeled on the computer. For exarrple, a cafe in 
Paris, a market in Mexico City, a bullfight in Madrid, and a festival in 
Munich could all be brought to life in a computer simulation. Situational 
simulations supplement and reinforce the regular program of instruction 
while enriching the educational process. 

The computer can be extremely helpful in*testing. Test construction, 
scoring, and (waluation can all be done by the computer. As clerical duties 
are lifted from the teacher's responsibilities, more time can be devoted to 
innovative instruction, personal and professional growth, and personalized 
work with student.s. 

Research since the f)Os has consistently shown that CAI is successful 
in helping students achieve specified learning objectives. Reductions in 
learning time of 20-40% have been realized and retention is as good or 
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belter than with coiiveiil ional niel liods.*' IniproverDenl of student attitudes 
may represent the most significant result of computer us(». A study in a 
University of Iowa Spanish class revealed high attitudes exemplified by 
class attendance, sludent performance, and test results,^ Most students are 
enthusiastic about using computers l{) supplcMuent dasswork. Clement 
found that students experienced with (iAI remain positive over a long 
period of time and spend more time* than recpiircd working on pro- 
grams.'^' Computers have great potential fcr increasing motivation and 
cr(Mting a positive classroom atmosphere by generating studetit enthusi- 
asm for learning. 



Conclusion 



Surveys indicate that while most teachers have access to microcom- 
puters, the majority hav(> not applied computer technology in their 
classrooms. Some teachers are apprehensive and negative toward comptit- 
ers: however, \i\ many cases this is reflective more of lack of information 
and training and a perceived shortage of software than it is a rejection of 
computer applications. Computt^rs are effective in providing a variety of 
instructional aids, creating positive learning experiences, and improving 
student attitudes. The unique feedback, variety, and efficiency character- 
istics of microcomputers applied in classrooms offer significant challenges 
and opporttmities to teachers and students to grow along with technology 
in foreign language education. 
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inslruclcd in I'.imlisli loi liali ol the school <la\ and in Spanish during.lho 
other hall. 

Some school s\ stems offer partial immersion prograihs in which pari 
ol the instruction takes i)laee in the second language and part in English, 
A.s in a total iinniersirin pr()grarn, the children are learning some of their 
hjisic suhjects with the seeorul language as the mechum of instruc- 
tion rather than as a goal of instruction. (Vor example, (Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hilingual/I^lcultural I'rogram: Learning Linliniited, an cxptTimental 
language school in Columhus, Ohio, with the projected goal of partial 
iinniersion. ) 

A great many school systems have implemented core programs in 
which children recei\(' instruction in the foreign language several times 
a week lor periods of time ranging from fifteen minutes to an hour per 
meeting Nhiny \ ariations of this approach exist, depending on the person- 
nel and resources availahle. (For example, three Oklahoma City schools: 
(^)uail ( :reek, SecpioN ah, and Stoncgate; Bouhnard Magnet School in Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio) 

At [)resent, [hvrc does not seem to In* any' conclusive evidence as to 
what length ol instruction time results in greatei^ student achievement. 
Ther(* ar(- advantages and disadvantages to each approach. The Canadian 
exp(Tience in French instruction has indi'. ated that total inunersion and 
f)arlial immersion programs are far superior to the early "core" programs 
tnat involved a short foreign languag(» hisson apart from the rest of the 
curriculum. Swain identified several factors that appear to contribute 
to the lesser degree of success of the "core" program. Among them are 
the following: time was lost in moving from class to class; foreign lan- 
guage study was not integrated into the rest of the curriculum; the 
for(Mgn language instructor was not integrated into the school faculty; 
frctpu'ntly discipline was a prf)l)lcni; also, the burden of many classes 
at many grade levels tended to overtax the abilities and physical stam- 
ina of the hardiest language teacher.'^ In the United States it has 
been noted that i^^I.FS teachers without experience in teaching elemen- 
tary sehool children tended to have less success when assigned at that 
level. If most school districts in the United States are to implement 
a foreign language program, the pitfalls of the early Canadian core 
programs and past IH.KS Experiences in the United States need to be 
considered. 
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Factors to Consider in Implementing Programs 

As achiiinislrators and foreign language instructors evahiale the op- 
lions avaihihle for iinpleinenling programs, they will need to answer the 
following questions. 

1. What level of language pr()fiei(*ney will tht^ completion of such a 
program achieve? 

2. How can elementary school foreign language instruction be se- 
quenced with the secondary school instruction to ensure an articu- 
lated program that does not result in repetitious presentations and 
yet allows for mastery of the language and entry into the pro- 
gram? 

3. How can the goals for global education be integrated into the 
entire school curriculum? 

4. I low much will such a program cost in terms of time and addition- 
al personnel? 

Imperative to answering these questions are the findings that would 
result from a controlled pilot program begun in a setting where students, 
teachers, and parents are open to such a program. 

For many school districts in the United States that do not have 
opportunities for interaction with native speakers of a foreign language, 
an approach to the teaching of foreign languages that seems to make sense 
is one whitih integrates foreign language learning, concept development, 
and cross-cultural understanding as integral parts of theprogram. Through 
such a program, learning would be extended from other content areas 
through a system of questioning in the students' native language and also 
through the use of structures in the foreign language. Thus it is possible 
to expand children's understanding of language in many ways: language 
as a system, the family of languages, alphabets and their relationships to 
languages, the evolution of languages, language as a transmitter of the 
culture, language as a literary device. 

Implicit in the goals of a F.L.A.G. program is the understanding of 
the aspects of language mentioned above. Most language teachers do, 
coincidentally, develop and extend the students' concepts of what lan- 
guage is and its importance. A F.L.A.G. program, however, does not leave 
such instruction to chance and serendipitous inspiration. Moreover, con- 
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ct'pl clcvi'loprnonl need not Ik* liinilcti to an inKler.slan(lii>g of language 
only but can also be extended into other content areas. 

Foreii^n Language Arts in the Grades: A Conceptual Approach 

One of the primary goals of F.L.A.G. is to develop concepts. The 
question "What is a concept?'' has been answered in many ways. Accord- 
ing to Webster, a concept is "something conceived in the mind; a general 
or abstract idea; a universal notion; the resultant of a generalizing mental 
opc^ration . . Jarvissees a c()ncept as a category.** Indeed, one definition 
of "category" is "an ultimate concept or form of thought: one of the 
primary fundamental conceptions to which all knowledge can be re- 
duced/'' 

Mow can a U'acher aid in the process of concept development? In 
trying to answer this question, consider how Vincent Arnone describes 
concepts. ' 

An ituiividiuil'sown v/ay of accjuiring tnratiing from his cxpt^ricticcs and whi€>li 
continually changes as Iiis experiences accumuiale. 

An abstraction or generaliz^jtion in the mind of a person used to represent a 
cla.^s or group of thitigs 

A synthesis of a number of events an individual lias experienced and conclu- 
sions hr lias drawn about hi.s experiences,"* 

Teachers can aid in the development of concepts by providing oppor- 
tunities for 'hihking that lead children to reorganize their experiences, to 
abstract generalizalions from facts and information, and to share in the 
' varied experiences of their classmates, thereby broadening the experiences 
on which they build their concepts. 

Why is concept development important? Concepts aid in the transfer 
of learning, help in comprehension, aid in communication of information 
to others, and promote recall.** 

For these authors, concept development means the process of gener- 
alizing, i.e., creating abstract categories. The teacher helps this generaliz- 
ing process through carefully constructed questions in the native language, 
which lead the children through a process of discovery. This process of 
inquiry relates both to the language structures b^ing learned and to con- 
cepts being developed from other subject areas. Both Inoad and narrow 
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questions are essential to the process of discovery A description of both 
broad and narrow questions appear in the notes, and examples for the 
F.L.A.G. concept: '*What is Language?'' are given. 

Planning a F.L.A.G. Curriculum 

Jenny, a fifth grader, o.sked her teacher, ''How do you decide what 
we're going to do in class? ' This question is basic to curriculum planning. 
Historically, foreign language programs in the elementary school have 
been the product of various kinds of curricula: vocabulary words, dia- 
logues, songs, proverbs, pictures and other realia, festivals, and so on. 
Frequently the answer to Jenny's question is that this planning has been 
on a week-to-week or day-to-day basis or has been, at times, a spur-of-the- 
moment decision. 

Good curriculum planning is an ongjing process, with continuous 
evaluation and revision of goals. Long-term goals give direction to curricu- 
lum planners; they must also reflect the needs of today's children who face 
an uncertain future in a rapidly changing world. The follov/ing guiding 
principles are essential in determining F.L.A.G. program goals that may 
be implemented in measurable ways. 

• Knowledge of child growth and developrnent and of how 
children talk 

• Interests of the children 

• Thinking that begins with the child's ''here and now ' and is 
extended / 

• The building of new information on concepts already begun in 

. the elementary program, but introduced no less than a year ago 

• Integration of the foreign language program into the elementary 
classroom curriculum 

• Community resources 

• Utilization of the calendar year of the local community and of 
areas where the second language is spoken 

. A curriculum that has as its goals a conceptual approach to foreign 
language learning in the elementary schools involves decisions in the 
following seven areas: selection of concepts, long-term goals for concepts 
and language proficiency, relationships of concepts to children's world. 
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clevelopinenl ol* ininiinal object iyes for language proficiency and concept 
development, utilization of resources and materials, evaluation f.ech- 
niques, and sequencing and articulation. These areas have been plirased 
in question form to aid steps in curriculum planning. Examples of an- 
swers to be found in the F.L.A.Ci. materials are provided in each case as 
illustrations.^^ 

1. What concepts seem appropriate to be developed as part of the 
curriculum in this particular school? 

Examples: What is language? 

What are numbers? 

What is nutrition? 

What is an alphabet? 
Selection of concepts to be included in the foreign language 
program will be influenced by student interests, past experiences, 
and the curriculum content in other subject areas. \n other words, 
what students are learning during the rest of their school day can 
be extended through concept development in the foreign lan- 
guage class. 

2. What are appropriate long-term goals for each concept and for 
foreign language proficiency? 

Examples from the concept, "What is Language?'': By the end 
of a three-year program in French, each child will ... 

• be able to communicate emotions, opinions, ideas, judgments, 
preferences, desires, and values in the foreign language within 
the limitations of the stnicture studied. 

• show an awareness of the diverse wa^'S of communicating similar 
feelings and ideas, and of their arbitrary nature. 

• be able to discuss contributions of diverse cultures and languages 
which have influenced language and culture of the United States 
today. 

3. In what ways is each of these concepts related to the children's 
world? 

Examples from the concept "What are numbers? ': 

Children's uses of numbers seem to fall into the following 
categories. 
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Counting 
Calendar 
Addresses 



Numbers that noinc 



Telephone nunilxM's 



Arithmetic 
Age 



Measurement 
Distance 



Temperature 

Money 

Quantity 



Height 
Weight 



Time 

Telling time 
Caleiid/irs 
Dateline' 
Time schedules 
Age 



Money 



What are desirable minimal objectives — linguistic and cultural — 
within each concept development and within the language of 
children? 

Each language has a relatively small core of basic structures that 
can he sequenced according to linguistic difficulty and situational 
needs. These core structures, all of which occur in children's daily 
language, then become minimal objectives for learning the foreign 
language. 

For example, in F.L.A.G., any given structure may occur in 
several different concept developments. By way of illustration, a 
structure that probably would be among the first in French U) be 
considered is . . . 

Qu esi'Ce que c est? and the answers: 
C'est le , . . cle (name). 

la... 

r ... 

Ce sont les . . . de (name). 

The series of minimal objectives (linguistic) which would develop 
this structure could be as follows: 
The learners will be able to . . . 

• ask the question Qu esl-ce que cest? and answer appropriately 



Cest le . . . de (name). 
■ la... 

r ... 

or with 

Ce sont les . . . de (name). 



with 
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• distinguish aurally and orally among the numbers 0 through 20. 

• recognize the sound des or les before the vowel sound. 

• recognize aurally the plurals of journal, animal, cheval. 

• recognize the common root jour in the French words honjour, 
journal, aujounlhui, bonne journee, and in the English words 
journal, adjourn, journey. 

Some minimal objectives (cultural) that might be developed 
early in the learners' experience could include these examples 
from the concept: "What is language?": 
The le:irners will be able to . . . 

• demonstrate the French custom of shaking hands when saying 
Bon jour, , Bonsoir, , or Au revoir, 

• explain that there are several ways (verbal and nonverbal) that 
w^e use in English to greet and say good-bye to each other. 

5. What resources and materials will aid the development of each 
concept? 

Materials that are attractive and easily stored are valuable re- 
sources for any foreign language program. Many items can be 
made either by the teacher, parent groups, or students. Some 
examples from the F.L.A.G. concept "What are Numbers? ': 
To develop the numbers concept over a three-year period, the 
following items are useful for a French program: 

• Calendars from francophone countries 

• Money or play money from francophone countries 

• Clocks with movabh bands (24 hour) ( ^ 

• Globe (dateline shown) ^ 

« Flashcards of numbers, arithmetic problems 

• Metric measure kit (Celsius thermometer, meter stick, metric 
tape measure, kilogram weighing instrument) 

• Bus and/or train schedules J 

• Bingo cards 

• Pocket charts for each classroom (day, date) 

6. What evaluation instruments and techniques are appropriate for 
each concept development? F.L.A.G. examples: 

(a) Children need to feel that their learning is valued. Carefully^ 
planned tests can allow children to see their own progress; tests' 
can provide a feeling of accomplishment and need not be 
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xiegoiive experiences. It is possible then that children will share 
ihe.sentuTients of Jenny and other fifth graders who listed tests 
- ainong-favorite -activities in -French-elasS; — — 

(b) ft is important to test in the same way and with- the same 
vocabulary that the teacher has presented or practiced the 
material. If different techniques are introduced in an evalua- 
tion session, it is possible that the new process may interfere 
with an accurate evaluation of the children's responses. 

Roth formative evaluation (i.e., tasks to be performed dur- 
ing the learning process) and summative evaluation (i.e., tasks 
to be performed at the completion of an instructional unit) are 
important sources of information to help the teacher make 
decisions about subsequent learning activities. 
It is valuable to have a formalized testing time on a regularly 
scheduled basis. Some classroom activities that can be adapted for 
testing activities for elementary school children include: 
(Examples l. om the concept "What are Numbers?: Telling Time") 
(a) Drawing the hands of a clock on clock faces upon hearing the 

lime given orally in the foreign language 
(h) Deciding which statement (A, B, or C), given orally by the 
teacher, describes the time indicated on the clock face on the 
.stiidenl lest paper 

(c) Saying what time it is in response to a visual stimulus 

(d) Responding orally to a direct question in the foreign language, 
e.g., "What time is it?" 

. What can be done to ensure a carefully sequenced, articulated 
program? 

One basis for sequencing in the F.L.A.G. program is through 
careful articulation of the structures being taught. The choice of 
vocabulary will vary from situation to situation, but the basic 
structures that serve as the minimal linguistic objectives of the 
language classroom are the key to language proficiency. These 
can be used in evaluation for minimal competency. When stu- 
dents are found to be lacking in minimal proficiency, it is pos- 
.sinle to reteach the same basic structures in a new context in 
different vocabulary. A mastery of the basic language structures 
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will enable students to continue their foreign language study 
with confidence. 

^ Fewer than 10() lmj.^iiistLc structures are sufficient to serve as the 

basis for a three-year elementary school program. It is ' T^oortant 
to emphasize that sequencing and mastery of these structures are 
the keys to linguislic proficiency. 

Each learners personal record of the structures he or she has 
mastered enables teachers and administrators to assess realistically 
the level of ma.stery a child has attained. 

Figure 1 shows a micro-e.xample of sequencing that takes into 
account language difficulty, pupil readiness, and previous learn- 
ing. Note that ; d four skills are not developed simultaneously. 
Also, these are Tor om^ of the concepts and are not the only struc- 
tures incli'drj in the F.L.A.G. program for these grades. 

Elementaiy School Foreign Language 
Teacher Qualifications 

Ideally, all elementary .school foreign language teachers will be trained 
elementary school teachers and will be reasonably proficient speakers of 
the language being taught, The full cooperation of the classroom teacher 
both in planning curriculum and scheduling classes is a factor that can 
contribute to the successful integration of the foreign language program 
into the total school curricuUnn. Not only can foreign language instruction 
coui/^ -ment the learning taking place in other subject areas, but also the 
in-class teacher can extend and/or review learning begun in the foreign 
language class. Time allocated for a team approach between the various 
.staff members who have contaict with children — administrators, in-class 
teachers, PE teacher, art teacher, music teacher, reading specialist, librari- 
an, foreign language teacher — can result in a richer overall program to the ^ 
benefit of ail involved. 

The classroom teacher s involvement in the students* process of learn- 
~-ing the foreign language can contribute positively to the success of a 
"core * program. A team effort between the classroom teacher and the 
foreign language teacher will maximize opportunities for children to pur- » 
sue individual interests at their own ability level. ' 
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Figure I 

Minimal Ohjectivrs hy Grade Level: Using Numh(Ms in French (excerpt) 



Fourth Grade 
■ (A,Q)\\uml)crs 1 lo 100. 

(A,()) yiicl auc as-lu? 

Quel iiixc a-l-il? 

Oiu 1 age a-l-cllc? 
(AX)) J ai aiis. 

(1 a ans. 

(A) Quel joiir ('Sl-ec?" 
(A.O) Ji'iidi. Ic N 

jiiillcl. 
(A) ()uc\ jour csl ton 
aniiivcrsairc? 

(A,()) JiMuli. !(• 20 aoiit. 
(A.O) Qii Vsl-fc (ju»' v'vsi? 

(A,Q)/'V.sl „franf(.s). 

(A) (' ((unliicn? 

(A,0) „fraiu-(s). 

{\ \ Qiiclli^ lu'urr rsi-iVf 

(A.O) 11 fsl liciirc(s). 

(wliolo hours) 



Fifth Grade 
(A.O) Numbers 101 to 1000. 

(A.O) (^uollc csl Ion adrcsM'? 



Sixth Grade 



_Maiu Si. 



(A,0) 

(:()lunihu.s, Aai'l^. 
(A.O) Quel csl Ion nu- 

nirro dc uMrphonc? 
(A.O) 3S9.09.57. 
(A.O) Qui;! jour csl-rc? 
(A.O) CVsl jrudi, Ic 
11 juillfl. 



(A.O) Oucilo luMirt' csl-il? 

(A.O) II e.sl luniro(.s). 

(all liiucs) 



(/\) Coinhioii de \- a-l-il 

(A.O) - (nnmhcr)' 

(A) Comhicn fonl 

C'l ? 

(A.O) (anv nuinhrr 

from 1 lo'lOO) 



? (A.O) Comhicn tic. 
\.0) il V en .1. 



(A.O) (lond)ion fonl 

ei^ ? 

(A.O) el fonU 



(A.O) Qnrl jour csl-ot* 
aujourdhui:^ 

(A.O) CV.sl auj(Mir(rhui \v \A 
juilk'l. 



anv numix*r from I 
lo iOOO) 



:A,0.H) Quoilc luMirc (vsl-il? 

;A.().H) II rsl 

luMni'(.s) 



(all limes) 

(A) II t\sl h. 

(A.O) A quollc lunirc 

est ? 

(A.O) A hcuro(.s). 

(A.O) A cuollc hourc 

L,-iu? 

(A,(M A luMiro(s). 



\\ - Aural. 0 - Oral, W - Heading, W - Writing. 
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The Challenge 

~ -I'lk: schools :ji toda>: ..ure. L'duc:lmg. i3Ludents.. AN'iio...\vilLliv.eu^^ 

llieir lives after lue vear 2000. The ol foreign language inslrnclion can 
play an integral pari in pi , paring slndenls lo be lle.xible, adapuihle, prob- 
lem-solving, humane in.jividuab who can cominnnicate well with those 
in their world, regardless ol ihe irUure of the expanding universe. So that 
students may grow into st-cure, nUilure thinkers in a multiethnic society, 
ready to accept the icsponsibililies '>f world citizenship, it is imperative 
that the nation's schools institute carefully planned programs of foreign 
language instruction with goals of linguistic proficiency and "global" 
understanding. An interdi.seipliuary approach combining the efforts and 
talents of the teachers of our schools at the elementar\\ secondary, and 
university levels Can lead to these ends. 
It's an exciting challenge! 
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ileserihed a "eoneept as a category." Vi-rifieation of the woril "eate^ory" was found in Webster's 
Pietionary. 
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12. The kinds of (piestions used toaiil in eoueepl ilevelopuu'nl are |:ey to the K.L.A.CI. proiirani. lUiger 
Cunnin^^liam in "Developing ipiestion-asking skills," Developing Teacher Ompet cncies. jdnws 
K. Weigaml. Kil. (Knglewooil Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971) has classified the xpie.stions 

t}iatarettske<l--in ii"classr<KM«>4nt«-lw4).ir»ajor categories:- bn>ad and narrow- tjut^tions^-iVrirwti; — 

qtwstions have a hxeil unmlx»r of preiliclablc "right" answiTs; hroad questions elicit a variety of 
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nsirrow rjuislioiis lu»lp hlmlnilii galluT an information bast- in tirdor lo tv\plain rrlalionships and 
niaki* coniparisofis aiiil contrasts: broail tint'stioiLS fnt'oniagt* Irarnt-rs to pi-i*ilict» liypotlu'sizi'. 
infer, jnilge, value, justify a elioicv, or tlefeml a position. Narrow and broad (piestions are essential 

t< > "X J:'' " '^'^T^ JA..Ab!Vid<n? I.!.f ciMvepLlLNAi/^'-'^-^^ i'-?^^^ 

follow ing narrow ipiestioris could l)e used; 

(a) What states now have large settlements of AMi(»riean eilizens who speak I*reneh as a native 

language? Who speak Spanish as a nativi- language^ 
{!)) What arc some of the Native American (Indian) languages:' [h)w many people are there 
* w hosi^ native languagi' is one of iheM^? Do you know (»f any states where raiho programming 

involves one of thest-^languages? 
(c) Who are some of the jx'Ople that have inmugraleil nujst recently to the United ^Stales? For 

what reasons did these ix'ople come? 
Tlu» f;)]lowing are examples of appropriate l)roail (piestions: 

(a) Kor it long time the United States was kiiown as a "melting pot.*' This meant that the 
immigrants to this country ahaniloned their native languages in order to speak Kngllsli and 
tried to conform to the Kiighsh-speaking society. Wliat an* the ad\ antages and disadvantages 
of Ix'ing a "melting jMit"? 

(h) Wliat art' ^dternati\es to a "melting i.>ol"? 

(c) Imagine yon are someone from another country ami \t)n do not speak any I'nglish. If you 
visited this country ami met a I'.S. citizen who conlil talk to you in \our own language, how 
woulil you feel? 
1^5. WWlruff et al. 
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Many teachers endorse individualized instruction. However, thev are baffled 
by the impleinehtatipn process. How do you individualize when you have 
over 100 students a day, teach several different levels, and have a wide 
assortment of learner needs? The purpose of this paper is to present a 
blueprint to show how teachers can begin to build a program where 
individual needs are met. This program is based on <liagnosing student 
. learning .styles and developing^materials -and~acti vitie^base^- on-learner- 
needs. 

Diagnosing Student Learning. Stylcf^ 



Although several instruments for identifying a student*s learning 
5tyle exist, ^ the authors use the Learning Style Inventory,- which is a series 
of 100 statements about how people learn. The inventory identifies thirty- 
two factors, which are arranged into four stimuli groups: (l) the environ- 
r*" mental factors, which refer to the effect that sound, lighting, temperature. 



and room design have on learning; (2) the emotional tactorsT whicTi identi 
fy the degree motivation, persistence, responsibility, and the structure of 
the course content influence learning; (3) the sociological factors, which_ 
point out the significant interpersonal relationships found in a student*s 
^ learning style; and (4) the physical-factors,- which identify the student*s 
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perceptual slreugllis, need for food intake and for mobility, and time 
during the day for optimal learning. When the results of the inventory are 
romplt^Fdrrhe''lFacliFrrs g^^ 

each student's learning style. The first time we inventoried our students, 
we had two reactions: (1) we were amazed to find that in each class no two 
students had exactly the same learning style, and (2) we were over- 
whelmed to find that students had as many as fourteen factors important 
to their learning styles. With such diversity in each class, how can a 
teacher hope to meet all of these? learner needs? 

The Starting Point 

Along with the printout of each student's learning style is a class 
composite that lists the percentage of the class possessing each learning 
style factor These percentages are important for determining a teacher's 
instructional strategy. For example, we had one class wliere 67% of the 
students uet»ded mobility. It would not be realistic to expect these students 
to sit motionless for 54 minutes of a teacher's lecture. Eighty.-six percent 
of another class preferred to work individually. We planned only a few 
group activities for them. Three French lU . ^ ^ses were 100% adult moti- 
vated. Notes to parents were very effective, especially in praise of good 
performance. At times, this information is helpful in explaining why 
certain strategies do n ot work, with j Sp a nish II class w here only 35% 
of the students were teacher-niunvated. These percentages help identif)' 
the most pressing needs of the class as a whole. 

In addition, there are three groups of factors that tend to be most 
critical to learning: (1) the.perceptual factors (visual, auditory, tactile, and 
kinesthetic); (2) the sociological factors; and (3) the need for structured 
course content. For example, in French III classes, based on the informa- 

- tibn provided through the TrX^arning Style he'cded 
highly structured course materials. Therefore, materials were develoi>ed 

with clear student objectives, a program calendar for each twenty-day 

j_jujul^-^acturcd_t\ctiilties_(^ 

. frequent evaluation. Once materials for a class have been developed, they 
; are kept ready to use the following year, since there is a high probability 
:_ that students \yill„lieed those, niaterials in the futureJiu.t.Jiecause-th^^ 

materials are completed, the teacher is then free to develop materials 

aimed at^the next most important learner need. 
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Case study: Todd 

^ Toclirfs u fii'leeii-\'e^ Spaiiisli I stiiclent. Tocld listens to the expla- 
nation ol the forms of -ar verbs unci practices the exercises orally with the 
class/ He needs to hear parts of the explanation again, but he senses that 
the n»sr()r the class untrerstands the lesson. Tlierefore, he is reluctant to 
take up time in class Jo ask further questions. After class, he asks the 
teacher if there is an explanation in the textbook so that he can read it for 
himself. He tells the teacher that when the explanation is illustrated by - 
examples written on the board or projected on the screen he understands 
much better. The teacher recalls that Todd has taken responsibility to 
come in after school for extra help. 

Based on Todd's learning style printout, the teacher finds out that 
Todd likes to learn alone. He prefers to read the explanation for himself 
and he learns more if he can isolate himself from the rest of the class. Todd 
needs structure and likes to know exaelly what is to be learned He is a 
responsible student and shows persistence. Todd learns best if he can see 
illustrations or diagrams. He is a visual learner. 

The best prescription for Todd is a programmed learning sequence. 
P r( )g ra ms a re u sed i n d e jx* n d e n 1 1 y a n d , beca u se t b e y prese n t onl y one - i t e i n — — 
at a time, are highly structured. Programs are ideal for students who 
exhibit responsibility and are persistent enough to continue through the 
■Program. Be cause the student reads the information on each frame, th e _ 
program is ideally suited to a visual learner. Todd needs time to read the 
explanation and to reread it if necessary. The programmed learning se- 
quence allows Todd to work at his own speed and reread as many limes 
as necessary in order to absorb the material. . 

Case study: Elaine 

Elaine is a sixteen-year-old French 11 student who feels f rustrated_by „ 

the teacher-centered classrooni routine. She understands the explanationr. 
after the first or second tin^.^ she hears them, but is bored after the fourth 
time. SlieAvahts to learn more. iTriact, Elaine acts on tfveHIghtest sugges- 
tion given by her teae lor. For example, she often check's out books on 
contemporary Franoe, writes to a French pen pal, and ^^ttends a series of 
"Ff6ncirfiriiisl5'rasenf^ 

4ha t-she -i^^v^ *it i g- . h er_lim e^wdtJut heai eed less r epeti \X on-oLc-onGepls-shti 

has already learned well. 
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Elaine prefers to work alone since she feels held back by the other 
students' inability to learn as quickly as she does. The teacher is a powerful 
motivator for Elaine, who thrives on the recognition she receives. She is 
persistent and responsible. LiUle external structure needs to be imposed 
upon her. Elaine possesses p.ikiilory and perceptual strengths. 

A contract activity package (CAP) is best suited for students like 
Elaine. In the sample (Figure 1), Elaine is presented with three objectives, 
all dealing with France during the nineteenth century. She then chooses 
one activity from those suggested or an activity of her own, as long as it 
pertains to the objective. The activity is not busywork to be dispatched 
with as quickly as possible. Elaine learns as she works on the objectives. 
She is free to complete the activity with as much detail as her ability and 



Figure 1 
Sample Contract Activity Package 

Objective 1: Political life in France in the IQifi century 

A. What different forms of government existed in France in the 19th century? 

B. What vere the coiiseciuences of each form of governnient? 

C. What were tlie dates of each form of govenmient? 



Activity Alternatives 



Reporting Alternatives 



1. Make a poster that will include 
time Hne of tlie I9th century, 
theJeaders and types of 
government that existed, and 
what resulted Ixjcause of each 
goverrmient. 

2. Draw a "movie" showing each 
; form of government (leader, 

events, things, dates, etc.). 



3. Make an audio cassette 
•; ; e each form of 

govcrnmcnf (who was its leader. 
■ A what was its effect on France). 

4v Make a board game using the 
information about 19th century 
{x>litics in France (dates, leaders, 
events, etc.). 



1. Mount the j)oster in our room 
and answer any questions your 
classmates or teacher nuiy ask. 



2- Show your "movie" to a grnuj) 
of 3-4 classmates and teacher, - 
and answer any questions they 
may have, 

3. Play the cassette to a group of 
3-4 of your classmates and your 
teacher, and answer any 
questions they may have. 

4. Have a group of 3-4 students 
play the game. 



10 
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5. If you Clin think of an activity 5/ If your original activity is 
that you would prefer to the aj)provod, develop a reporting 

ones listed above, write it on a altomiitive that complements 

piece of paper and show it to (matches) it. 

your teacher for possible 
approval, 

Resources 

1. Tresors du temps, pp. 2-1^219. 252 

2. Uti Coup (i'(xil sur la France, pp. 80-86 

3. List any resources that wtre helpful to ynxi to do this objective. 



Objective 2: Progress in France during the 19 th century 

A. Wluit machines were developed during the 19th century in France and what 
were:their effects on French life? 

B. What architectural changes took place in France during the 19th century? 
What scientific advances were developed by the French in the 19th century? 



Activity Alternatives 



Reporting Alternatit^es 



L Make an audio cassette radio 
program reporting the important 
advances in science, architecture, 
and machinery in France during 
the 19th century. 

2. Set up a display of pictures and 
three-dimensional models 
showing the major advances in 
science, architecture, and 
machinery, and make an audio 
cassette e.xplaining the 
significance of each item in the 
display. 

3. Make a scrapbook of pictures 
showing important scientific, 
architectural, and mechanical 
advances in France during ihe 
19th century. 

4. If you can think of an activity 
that you would prefer to the 
ones listed above, write it on a 

. -piece of paper and show it to 
your teacher for possible 
approval. 



1. Play the cassette for ii group of 
3-4 of your classmates and your 
teacher, and answer any 
questions they may ask you. 



2. Set up your display in our room 
and play the cassette for a group 
of 3-4 of your classmates and 
your teacher, and answer any 
questions they may have. 



3. Show your scrapbook to a group 
of 3-4 of your classmates and 
your teacher, and ar.sv?ijr any 
questions they may ask you. 



4, If your original activity is 
approved, develop a reporting 
alternative that complements 
(matches) it. 



Resources 

\> triors du temps, p\\ 250-253 

2. Un Coup d'csil sur la France, p. 85 

3, List any resources th.-it were helpful to you to do this objective. 
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Object ive S: French titcrature during t lie I9th century 

A. WIkU art* [he tlisliiiguisliiiig cluiracltTislit'Sof ronuiiUicisni, rfaiisin. aiul 
symbolism? 

H. Wliiil NvtTt' I'rtMich poiMiis, plays, or short stories like in tlu* 1 9th trntury? 
Activity AlternativcH lUyorting Alternatives 



for A: I. Make an aiuHo casscttt* 

fxplaiiiirig the differeiiccs 
bt'twceii romantiLMSm, 
reahsm. and symbohsm 
using t'xccrpts from 
French poems, phiys, and 
short stories of the 19th 
century. 

for A-. 2. Make a poster showing the 
characteristics of 
romanticism and 
symholism. and giving 
examples of those 
character istic-s from 1 9th 
century I^'rench plays, 
poems, and short stories. 

for B: 3. Do a poetry reading of 
three I9th century 
French poems on an aiuho 
cassette, (Extra credit if 
vou mcmori/e '*Apres la 
hataille" hy Hugo.) 



for B: I With tlie lielp of another 

student, act out the excerpt 
of **A (|Uoi revent Ics 
jeunes filles?" in Tresors 
du tcjups, pp. 256-25S, 

for IV. 5. Do a dramatic reachng of 
**Lii parure * on an audio 
cassette. 



Play the cassette for a group of 
3-4 students and your teacher 
and answer any (]Uestions they 
may have. 



Mount the poster in our 
classroom and answer any 
(]Uestions your chissniates and 
teacher mav have. 



3. Play your cassette for 3-4 of 
your classmates and your teacher 
and answer any cpiestions they 
have about the poems. (If you 
memorized "Apres la bataille." 
recite it for 3-4 of your friends 
and your teacher.) 

4. Present this e.xcerpt to a group 
of 3-4 classmates. (F.xtra credit if 
it is memorized.) 



5. Play the cassette for 3-4 of your 
classmates and your teacher and 
answer any (picstions they have 
about the reading. 

6. If your original activity is 
approved, develop a reporting 
alternative that complements 
(matches) it. 



6. If you can think of an 
activity thnt you would 
prefer to the ones listed 
alx)ve. write it on a piece 
of paper and show it to 
your teacher for possible 
approval. 

:J\e{iOurces <i 

j l^ iTrcsors du temps. {){). 25A'262 
2. Audio cassettes of tlie literature in Tresors du /rm;w, pp. 254-2G2 
3; List any resources that were helpful to you to do this objective. 
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interest inspire hvw 'Yhc result of the activity is a finislieu product that she 
can share with her teacher and her fellow students. She not only feels priue 
in presenting her project, but she also reinforces what she has learned. The 
project, in turn, becomes a resource for enriching the other students. 

C^ise study: Bill 

Bill is a seventeen-year-old French III student. In class, he listens 
attentively to the teacher's presentations, but is reluctant to ask questions 
for fear of embarrassing himself in front of the Ojther younger students. 
Often he is not sure of the important points the teacher is trying to present. 
Bill has two friends who are in another French III class and with whom 
he studies, especially when a quiz or a test is coming up. While studying 
together. Bill's friends tend to drift off the subject. Bill finds himself 
frequently steering them back to the task at hand. He knows that if he does 
not get his friends* help, he probably will not be prepared for the test. So, 
to keep them on track. Bill lines up the topics he knows he needs to 
practice. 

According to BilKs printout of his learning style characteristics, he is 
self-motivated, persistent, and responsible. Bill also needs the course con- 
tent structured; that is, he needs clear-cut objectives and a step-by-step 
plan for achieving those objectives. He works well with peers with whom 
he can comfortably ask questions with little risk to his self-concept. His 
mind is stimulated by the give-and-take of a group effort searching to solve 
a problem. Since Bill has visual and tactile strengths, he increases his 
comprehension by writing notes and drawing charts that summarize what 
he is trying to learn. 

An instructional program we have found helpful for students like Bill 
is team learning. The sample shown in Figure 2 has for objectives the 
comprehension of the Romans' influence on French history, as well as the 
learning of the selected vocabulary from the reading passage. The content 
is structured to help the student focus on the important concepts relating 
to the Roman influence on France. At the same time, the student is aware 
of the vocabulary that he or she is expected to learn throughout the 
reading selection. A team of'three to five studentS Avorks together sharing 
and pooling their talents to learn the objectives. This approach works well 
even with a heterogeneous group wherein poorer students can witness the 
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Figure 2 

Tean\ Learning 



Apprentissage par equipe 



Lccon 2 



Date:. 



Membres de lV;qiupe: 



2)- 



3). 



4)- 



Secretaire:. 



Object! f I -a: Les Grecs et les Remains vieiifient en France 

Ressources: Tresors du Temps, pp. 18-19; Voyage en France, p. 155 (photo 52-53); la carte, p. 121 



La Caule 

1. Comment la France s'appelait-elle qiiand les 
Romains sont arrives? 

2. Qui etaient les Gaiilois? 

3. En quelle annee et a partir de quel evenement 
date-t-on le debut de I histoire de France? 

Les Grecs en France 

4. Qui a fonde Massilia? Quand? 

5. Comment Massilia s'appelle-t-elle aujourd'hui? 

6. Pourquoi Marseille est-elle importante 
aujourd'hui? 

a) : 

b) 



7. Ou se trouve Massilia? (sur quelle 
mer et sur quel fleuve)_ 



8. Pourquoi la possession de Massilia etait-elle 
importante pour les Grecs? 



9. Pourquoi les Grecs et les Romains allaient-ils 
en Angleterre?- 



10. Comment et en quelle annee les habitants 
sont-ils devemis Romains? 

a) 

; b) _ : _ . . 

Les Remains^ en France 

IL Pourquoi les Gaulois ont-ils attaque Massilia?^ 

.12. Pourquoi les Romains sont-ils venus en France? 



Vocabulaire 
" a country 
" covered with 

# inhabited 
+ a tribe 

+ a beginning 
" B.C, 

# oldest 

' a century 
+ to found 

# biggest 
+ to allow 
+ a length 
' by which 
+ to prosper 

+ an inhabitant 
** to become 
' since 
' conquered 
+ to attack 
+ a reaction 
+ constantly 
+ a territory 
" to surround 

# full of 
" to hold 

# then 

+ to appeal 

# not only 
J * to save 

+ attached 
' Roman (adj.) 
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13. Qui a conduit raruice roniaino en France a 
I'appel des habitants de Massilia? 

14. Que fait Jules Cesar apres avoir sauve Massilia? 



La Provence 

15. Expliquez i'origine du nom *'Provence". 

16. Dessinez une carte qui montre la Provence et ses 
trontieres a I'ouest, au sud et a Test. 

Vocabulaire 

17. Apprenez les nouveaux mots ("), les mots 
semblables ( + ) et les mots {§) que vous avez 
etudies avant cette le<;on. 

better students model good study skills. Better students profit from the 
chance to clarify their own thinking as they explain certain points to the 
other students. The team learning activity is designed to include questions 
and activities that every student in the group can successfully answer or 
complete. These peer-oriented students can pursue questions that occur 
to them in a low-risk situation. 

( 

Conclusion 

Clearly these case studies do not describe all the types of learners we 
have in our foreign language classes. It must be emphasized that any given 
instructional approach will not work with every student. Methods must be 
designed with specific learner needs in mind. If the individual student's 
learning style is identified and if that student is furnished with an instruc- 
tional program developed to meet his or her specific learner needs, then 
learning is likely to take place. 

Notes 



1. Helen S. Lepke, Assessing Individual Learning Styles; An Analysis of Five Instruments," Foreign 
tangwflgr Anna/s 11 (1978), pp. 657-668. 

2. Rita and Kenneth Dunn, Teaching Students Through Their Individual Learning Styles: A 
Practical Approach (Reston, Virginia: Reston Publishing Company, 1978), pp. 401-404. 
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The function o\ i« newsletter for foreign language teachers and administra- 
tors is to serve as a cohesive force for its readers within a geographic or 
language area hy discussing their concerns and by bringing them items 
of timely interest. In these difficult times when financial cutbacks threaten 
the very existence of foreign language programs in many parts of the 
country, the new.sletler should assume an even more important role by 
voicing common concerns and serving as a forum for political information 
' and action. 

The term '^newsletter" covers a great many types of publications and 
. allows for considerable variation in format, contents, and sponsoring group. 
Bulletins from national organizations such as ERIC, ACTFL, and the 
AATs fall into this category. Some publishers periodically send out news 
releases describing new books and audiovisual products available in the 
field. Local school districts sometimes produce their own publications — 
West Hartford, Connecticut, for e.xample, has an e.xcellent one. The ma- 
jority coinc from the state foreign language associations. With the variety 
and number thai appear, every foreign language teacher and administra- 
tor in the nation should be on at leai>t one mailing list. 

An editor, whether experienced or novice, must constantly review 
1^ and revise the publication's policies arid objectives to keep them in step 
with changing needs and developments. Here is a list of topics for consid- 
eration and some suggestions for their implementation. 

^ 1. Gbjcclives 

^ n General purpose of the newsletter 
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b. HequirtMn<Mits of readers. Do you target your materials to the 
teaching levels and the special regional needs of your audience? 

2. Contents — source aTid kind of materials included 

a. Reprints from ERIC, ACTFL, etc. Do you reprint them as they 
come or do you edit them? 

b. Material from other journals, newspapers, and magazines. Do 
you have a section for national and international stories or do 
you use then: as the need arises? How do you deal with the 
problem of plagiarism? 

c. Original mat<^rial — editorials and contributions from readers. 
Do you have regular correspondents or sectional editors? 

d. Announcements of local and regional interest 

e. Table of contents and masthead 

f. Materials for classroom or extracurricular use — games, puzzles, 
suggestions for special activities such as Foreign Language Week, 
Oktoberfest, etc. 

g. Illustrations, drawings, photographs 

-h. Advertising. Do you accept advertisements^ If so, do you screen 
them or take any and ail? How do you set rates? 

3. Production 

a. Preparation of copy — appearance, heads, typeface, arrange- 
ment of contents 

b. Physical format: folded, reduced type, standard page size 

c. Number of issues per year and copies per issue 

d. Timetable and deadlines 

e. Funding — diies, .subscriptions, state agencies, ads, other 

f. Volunteer or paid help - 

g. Mailing lists — source and updating 

h. Bulk mailing— zip codes, loss, tearing, returns 

Objectives 

All foreign language teachers in the nation share common profession- 
al concerns and interests, but each region has special needs and problems 
of its own. The editor must therefore look carefully at both aspects when 
deciding on objectives and methods of selecting and presenting materials. 
The objectives of an. editor in New York or Southern California should 
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differ at least iu part from those ofone in VVyonuug, Mississippi, or North 
Dakota. 

Let us use North ^Dakota to illustrate this point, Tn addition to the 
universal problem of fiiianeial cutbacks and the constant struggle of teach- 
ers to upgrade themselves, the state has geographical difficulties unknown 
in many other parts of the nation. It is as big as New England and New 
Jersey combined, with a total population of less than that of one medium- 
sized American city— about 625,000. There are only 150 foreign language 
teachers in the entire state, many of whom teach a language as a second 
subject, often in isolated communities cut off from frequent personal 
contact with fellow foreign language teachers, especially in winter. They 
get together twice a year — in autumn and in spring — but, because of 
distance, two time zones, and the escalating cost of travel, it is hard to 
organize statewide student conventions and social get-togethers. And in 
winter, it can be downright dangerous. Morale becomes a serious problem. 
Some menus of communicotion witli and among those teachers is more 
than merely useful— it is vital. Moreover/ the state newsletter (FLAND 
News) is probably the only news source on foreign language developments 
that most teachers receive, since only a very small fraction of them belong 
to national organizations. 

Contents 

It follows that the newsletter's contents must be measured with the 
same yardsticks as its objectives. They should include materials selected 
to appeal to teachers at all levels, from FLES to college and university, 
with considerable space devoted to classroom how-to's and suggestions for 
improving teacher methods. But doii't stop there/ A publication that confines 
itself to mere methodology aiKl classroom news performs only half its 
function. Look for news items gatliered from sources that the readers 
might not have seen elsewhere. Find space for notices of interesting books 
and films; announcemeiUs of meetings, workshops, summer programs, and 
other special activities; aiid presentation and discussion of naticjnal issues 
and developments that affect the profession. 

The editor will probably be deluged with printed matter from all 
sides, and this raises a number of questions. How much should you reprint 
and from what sources? Should you accept every handout or should- you 



have a scircning policy? II you print cvcM-ylliing that crosses your desk, 
your newsletter will be lilled with junk. This writer has never reprinted 
Juuidouls ()r press releases in full, Most leachers a.re.l()p l^usy to.read thre^^ „ 
or lour pages of somebody's speech or publicity handout. A paragraph 
summary will do the job etiually well or even better, and if anyone-wants- 
to read the original in full, the citation (name and date of publication) will 
make it easy to find. In sonu» instances we have offered to send out copies 
of the text of talks and proceedings of conferences on receipt of a self- 
addressed envelope. 

Do not be parochial in selecting news items. Teachers and adminis- 
trators need to know what is happening outside their own community. 
Those in large metropolitan centers will obviously have access to a greater 
variety of news sources than those in small towns in rural states. This writer 
has always made a special effort to include items from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, Radio Nederland, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, as well as from nationally circulated newspapers such as the 
New York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Los Angeles Times, and ihe Washington Post, to name a few. These 
papers often have stories or editorials which, while not directly concerned 
with the teaching of foreign language, serve to enrich classroom materials. 
How do you find them? Arrange to pick up the discards from the public 
library. Your house, office, and car will be full of papers, but when you 
finish culHng their treasures, the Boy Scouts or some other service agency 
will be glad to take them off your hands. 

The use of borrowed material inevitably leads to the question of 
plagiarism. How much can one use of someone else's text without violating 
copyright laws? This is another good reason for summarizing rather than 
copying outright. Do not fail to give the origin and date of every excerpt 
or summary. And don't fail to name the contributor of submitted copy that 
you print. It may be assumed that unsigned articles and editorials are 
produced by the editor and/or staff, but attribution must be given for 
all contributed matter, even if it has been edited. Although most news- 
letters are not copyrighted, it is only common courtesy to acknowledge 
the use of someone else's stof\\ It is extremely irritating to read one of 
your own creations in another newsletter, attributed not to you but to a 
third publication, which evidently neglected to give proper credit. A 
statement such as "Material may be reprinted if appropriate credit is 
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. givTii** has 110 legal slaudiiig but may make the copier more careful to 
give the source. 

— —Whether or not the editor wishes to write" a rej ilar or aii 'occasibnal 
j^^ditorial or none at all is a personal matter. The inclusion of a table of 
contenFs will probably depend on tlie lime element as well as the number 
of pages allotted to the issue. But on no account must the nuistliead be 
omitted. This is usually placed in a box at the bottom of a page and lists 
the name and address of the publication, editorial staff, sponsoring organi- 
2ation(s), information on submission of material, statement of permission 
to reprint, and disclaimer of responsibility. 

The lifeblood of any newsletter is the news of local and regional 
events. These are extremely important to the foreign language program 
-in small comnuinities and of interest to readers all over the country 
because ol the mosaic they provide of nationwide foreign language activi- 
ties. The problem is getting them into print in time. It might help to send 
a list of guidelines, similar to the one below, to members of ihe state 
organization. 

The rdilor arul slalT of lliis ru'wslrUor want il lo hv your piihliralion. bill ur 
can I do il wilhoul your lu'lp. Wl* oflm miss inlerrsliiig and wnrlliwliile nrws 
ilrnis lu'rausr nohotly Irlls us aljout llu-m. l U-rr arc S{)inr rrniindrrs of llie kind 
sU»ry aniKMinccmtM^U ^ 

1. Anuoiincrrnrnls of upeoniing school {)r corrrnuinily foreign language activi- 
ties — ethnic or folk festivals, seasonal celebrations, trips, \vorksIu)ps. sinn- 
nicr opportunities, etc. 

2. News of students or faculty — awards, trips, projects, etc. 

3. Ideas and tcchrucjues you have developed that work for \()U and w{)uld 
interest others 

4. An\ clippings or quotations (with source) that you want to share witli others. 
Deadlines are important. We don't like to leave out items that you have sent. . 
but if they don't arrive before press time we have no alternative. Here are our 
deadlines: 

October issue: Mid-Septeniher. Why so early? Because you need to receive the 
newsletter at least ten days before the fall convention so that reservation 
coupons for housing and meals can l)C returned. V/c must allow two weeks 
for editorial work and one for printing and mailing. Sorry it's .so close to the 
l)eginning of the term, but we have no choice. 

Decend)er issue: Thanksgiving. The deadline isn't as strict for this isitie, but 
we want to get it mailed lu^fore the Christmas rush. 

March issue: Mid-Fclmiarij. Same schedule as for October because of the 
spring convention, usually in late March or early April. 



Krt'p y(HM slorics luicj and lo the point. 

The editor will probably have to edit most contributions because thev are 
often word)' and disorganized, but the senders should always receive 

-credits lUuy will probably he so clelighted at seeing their name in print 
that the\' will not notice the omission of some passages. 

_S<).uie newsletters use. pliotograpl IS,. cartoons, or. drawings, depending- 

on the method of reproduction, the quality of work submitted, and the 
taste of the editor and staff. If there is a staff artist or if eontributors submit 
suitable artwork, drawings can be used effectively but judiciously to break 
up pages of print. But take care in selecting graphics. Oude cartoons and 
drawings only serve to distract the reader from the intent of the text. Some 
editors go overboard and use three or four graphics to a page. Even if they 
are good, they give the page a "busy" look, which is also distracting. 
Magazines and other printed materials sometimes have usable illustra- 
tions, preferably line drawings without shading or heavy black areas. 

Advertisements are another form of graphics, and whether or not to 
accept paid advertising is a thorny question. Most editors receive "camera- 
ready" ads from companies offering books, electronic equipment, student 
tours and exchange programs, candy, T-shirts, bumper stickers— almost 
anything even remotely connected with the study of foreign language. 

„§9Il^?_-PMk'!£?i*^"^'^„^^^?^r'Li^'^ of narro w local interest from restaurants.' 
beauty shops, and grocery stores. The decision of what to do about adver- 
tising must be made by the editor and the advisory body. If printing ads 
is the only way to finance the publication, there is no alternative. But there 
has to be some basis for judging the merit of the article or service adver- 
tised and the good taste of the ad itself. Setting rates is another problem, 
which each editor will have to solve individually. Some companies offer 
a fixed sum, but others are willing to negotiate the rate. 

Production 

The appearance of a newsletter is no guarantee of its intrinsic merit, 
but an attractive format makes the reading audience more receptive to 
what it has to offer. The publication need not be a work of art, but it should 
be neat with a clear typeface, and its articles should be set off under easily 
read heads. Typographical errors can get by even the most careful proof- 
reader, but effort should be made to eliminate them. 
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Selection of type style will depend on several factors: costs, avail- 
Jll>jljty..i)L reproduction facilities,. .the lime, element (can the printiug 

firm or the school word processing unit get your product out on time 
~or~is--it-boggetl~dowrV\vith-athlc*tic^prt)gramsr school -newspai^ 

the like?), and, if there is a choice, individual taste. Most work to- 
-day -is donr by - iheoffset process," but if' necessary the old-st\^e mimeo " 

graph or ditto machines will serve tiie purpose. The format can vary 

from tabloid size to the standard 8^2" x U" and; by reduction, to half 

that. 

It is a good idea to establish a sequence for the contents and then stick 
to it. For example: 

1. Table of contents (optional) 

2. State news — conventions, agency relea.ses, etc. 

3. Local news — activitit\s of various schools, announcements of up- 
coming events 

4. News from each language area 

.5. Materials of interest to foreign language teachers — publications, 
films, kits, workshops, etc. 

6. Announcements — summer courses, travel options, special pro- 
grams 

^ 7; "Book and film reviews" ' " 

8. Editorial comments (optional) 

Setting up a specific order has two advantages: it enables the editor to lay 
out materials and allot space in advance, and the busy teacher-reader will 
know immediately where to turn to find a desired item of interest without 
having to hunt through the entire issue, no matter how valuable the 
individual items may he in themselves. 

The length of the publication, the number of issues per year, and the 
format will depend in great part on the time and money available to the 
editor and staff. Financing a publishing venture, difficult at the best of 
times, can become a nightmare in hard times, and a number of foreign 
language newsletters have disappeared as a result of financial hardship. 
Wl^ere can one get money for such a project? A state newsletter should 
get at least part of its funds from members' dues and subscriptions 
from nonmembers. Advertising has already been discussed. The state 
affiliate of NEA or some other educational organization or agency may 
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conlrihule, nn<! if the cclilorial olTices are JocalccI at a-Gollege or uni- r[ 
vcrsity, that institution may help with expenses and possibly with secretar- . 
ial services. \ 

Do not forget to include the cost of postage when jiiaking up the 
budget. More than 200 copies of a .single issue can be sent at bulk rate, 
provided they are arranged in order of zip code, but aljow extra time for - - 
delivery. Consult the post office first for inforniatioii ab()ut eligibility for^^ 
bulk mailing and the proper method of preparation. Watdh for loose or • 
insufficient staples because they cause copies to get caught iind damaged 
or destroyed in automatic canceling machines. You pay twice when this 
happens-once for the ruined copy and again at a higher! rate for the 
replacement. Using envelopes is safer but more costly. | 

One of the editor's biggest headaches is keeping thel mailing list ; 
up-to-date. People retire and others change jobs with surprising frequen- 
cy. This writer uses the following categories for making uplthe mailing 
list. \ ; ^ 

1. In-state • 

a. Foreign language teachers at all levels \ ■■. 

b. Principals of all .schools where foreign languages are taught 
— ~ X. University and" college presidents, liberal arts dean^ 

d. Education editors of newspapers 

e. Retired foreign language teachers, some governmeiit person- 
nel, other interested persons ]' 

2. Out-of-state ' : 

a. Editors of all state foreign language newsletters (bn an ex- 
change basis— names and addresses can be found in FL 
Annals) 

b. ERIC, ACTFL, and the national AAT offices i 

c. State foreign language supervisors (also from FL Aiinals) 

d. Anyone requesting copies 

If you have to write addresses or type labels by hand, allow enough time 
for this irksome task or find some willing volunteers. The easiest vvay to 
dp the job is to use stick-on labels prepared by computer, but these cost 
money, and you will still have to tear them apart and sort them by zip 
code. 
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Conclusion 

The preparation of a foreign language newsletter requires a great 
deal of lime and energy from its editor and staff if it is to carry out its 
proper function. It should contain materials for classroom and extracurric- 
ular use that the teacher might not find elsewhere. It should record the 
activities of its readers and give them advance notice of events of interest. 
It should take cognizance of national and worldwide events and issues 
affecting members of the profession, but its most important function is to 
serve its own reading community, which has its own special needs. 

Editing a newsletter is an exacting task but one which offers great 
satisfaction if the job is well done. 
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